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ABSTRACT 

Bilingual/bicultural education in the United States 
in undergoing a renaissance founded on the notions of (a) equality of 
educational opportunity and (b) accountability in public education. 
The first section of this monograph examines the significant causes 
for this renaissance. It is pointed out that although great strides 
have been made in a relatively short time, it is erroneous to. 
conclude that the bilingual/bicultural education movement is 
proceeding smoothly; there has been and will continue to be great 
opposition to its concept, philosophy, and practice* Both sides of 
the issue are treated in Section II, aptly titled, "The Controversy 
in Bilingual/Bicultural Education: Melting Pot vs. Cultural 
Pluralism." Most administrators, counselors, teachers, and teacher 
educators, we are reminded, have been trained under the melting pot 
theory, which is now being challenged, 
implications for bilingual/bicultural 
guidelines for improvement of teacher 
bilingual/bicultural education; and responses 
institutions in training bilingual personnel. 
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teacher training, including: 
training; teacher views of 
of teacher training 
Section IV reviews ERIC 



publications concerning bilingual teacher training and presents 
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bilingnal education grant awards; (3) location of La^u Centers in the 
United States and states served; (4) major U.S« Commission on Civil 
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teachers; (6) random sample of institutions in the Southwest that 
have teacher education programs; and (7) bibliography of ERIC 
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I. THE RENAISSANCE IN BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION 



Bilingiial/bicultural education in the United States is undergoing a renais- 
sance, one of the most iniporiani, uyiianiic, and diairiatic reiGrrn mcverncnts in 
the liistory of American public education. The renaissance comes at a time when 
the country' is celebrating its Bicentennial, when the interdependence of nations 
has become an imperative, when larger nations are increasingly dependent on 
smaller ones for basic natural resources, when our country has welcomed Viet- 
namese refugees. It has serious implications for minorities (linguistically and cul- 
turally distinct students), for the majority (monolingual students), for present and 
future teachers, and for those educational entities responsible for preservice and 
in-service teacher training- 

The bilingiial/bicultural education movement is offering hope to hundreds of 
thousands of linguistically and culturally distinct peoples of tlie United States. It 
has been argued that the traditional system has benefited linguistically and cultur- 
ally distinct students, but it is more commonly accepted that the public schools 
have benefited chiefly those students who reflect the ideal monolingual/monocul- 
tural model. We are beginning to realize that the American public educational 
experience has not proved to be as beneficial as it could have been-' or as it needs 
to be to strengthen our society. Bilingiial/bicultural education refomi offers new 
opportunities to that society and to linguistically and culturally distinct students. 

In considering the importance of this educational reform, we cannot discount 
current opinion that the essential role of public education is the development of a 
responsive citizenry for the twenty-first century. The bilingiial/biculhJral educa- 
tion renaissance is important because it is founded on notions of (a) equality of 
educational opportunity and (b) accountability in public education. The notions 
of equal educational opportunity and accountability have had a significant impact 
on the growth of bilingual/biculturai education; and it must be added that bilin- 
giial/bicultural education is a direct response to current public admission of the 
failure of public schools to educate children.^ 

The dynamics of bilingual/biculturai education reform are such that in less 
than 10 years a drastic change has occurred in the United States. There has been a 
strong movement away from the traditional monolingual education laws, policies, 
attitudes, and practices of most school systems. Formerly, practically all the 
states of the Union had some legislation or official policy publicly excluding 
formal instruction in imy language other than English. Today only six states 
(Delaware. Iowa, Minnesota. North Carolina, Rhode Island, and West Virginia) 
maintain a law or policy against the use of a language other than English for 
instruction. On the other hand, according to a study prepared for the National 
Bilingual Bicultural Institute held in Tucson in 1973,^ 15 states had a policy 
favoring bilingiial/bicultural education. 

To 0ve a federal perspective, it should be noted that the first national Bilin- 
gual Education Act, passed in 1968. also known as Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), had a first-year funding of S7.5 million. 
By 1974, Title VII was funded at S58.35 million. In FY 1975 this was increased 
to S85 million. In 1969, tliere were more tlian one hundred bilingual education 
projects under Title VII; by 1974-75 tlie number had risen to 328. While the key 
language of these programs is Spanish, there are also programs in 23 Native 
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American languages. 1 1 Pacific and Asian languages, and 8 European i-..'>f;ja/icx 
The 1974 Education Amendments provided tor increased involvement t ilv- 
higher education level. (See Appendixes A and B*) 

The bilingiial/bicultiiral education movement also received support throi. 
the Voter Registration Act of 1975. That law aodresses for the first time iir- 
guistically and culturally distinct communities othe'- than Blacks, for whom the' 
original act wi's intended. The law was expanded to pros'ide for die unique lin- 
guistic needs and characteristics of die Spanish-speaking (the majority of whom 
are Mexican Americans), and of Native Americans, Alaskans, and Asian 
Americans. 

The significance of the 19 75 Voter Registration Act was noted in an article in 
U.S, News and World Report. Whereas the former law concerned itself with 
Blacks in "six Southern Stales-Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Virginia 
and South CaroUna-and . . . small portions of Hawaii, Arizona. California, 
Connecticut, Idaho, New Hampshire, New York, Maine, Massachusetts and 
Wyoming. . . added under the new Act will be areas with concentrations of Man- 
guage minorities where election material has been printed only in English and 
where the turnout for the 1972 election fell below half the voting-age residents, 
or where illiteracy in English is liigh/'^ Sixteen additional states-Alaska, Colora- 
do. Florida. Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico. North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Washington-will be 
affected because of the "linguistic needs of the citizens.'' This event has far-reach- 
ing implications for society in general and educators in particular. 

The bilingual/bicultural euucation movement is dramatic in that, wheieas 
historically it has been perceived as socially and educationally disadvantageous to 
speak a language other than English, presently it is esteemed educationally and 
economically advantageous to do so. Althougli we will examine some of the 
causes for this growth later, it is well to note here that some of the impetus is due 
to the moving of international companies into Latin America, die growth of 
multinational companies, and the shift of the oil monopoly to the Middle East. 
Without a doubt, success for the merchant,. lawyer, engineer, architect, educator, 
financier, economist, communicator, and government representative in these new 
societal, international dynamics depends on familiarity with the culture and lan- 
guage of another country. It is certainly, a different and new era. Interestingly 
enougli, one of the four most frequently spoken and internationally recognised 
languages is the language of the majority of the 210 million people in nations tluit 
are the Southern neighbors of-the United States— Spanish. 

What are some of the reasons why only now in the United States, after 200 
years, there exists an atmosphere where this dramatic surge can take place? What 
are some of the events and circumstances which led to this renaissance? Certainly 
these are common questions which arise with teachers, counselors, administrators, 
and other school people around the country. They are asked in newspaper edito- 
rials in communities where bilingual/bicultural education programs have been 
attempted, have begun, or flourish. 

The renaissance of bilingual/bicultural education had several different starting 
points, A number of parallel national and regional events took place in the 1960's 
whi;h provided the atmosphere for die revival. It is not the purpose of this study 
tc conjecture which of these events contributed most to the growth of bilingual/ 
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bicultural education. It is sufficient to identify some of the significant historical 
landmarks. These are not given in chronological crder because we are too close in 
history to these events to make a judgment about which event did what. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE SURGE FOR SELF DETERMINATION 

The sixties were greatly affected by the civil rights movement, pushed 
especially by the Black communities. During this same period, Chicano and 
Puerto Rican youth were manifesting their concerns particularly in the quest for 
improved education. In the Chicano student walkouts in more than a dozen 
communities-urban and rurah large and small-one of the issues promoted was 
bilingual/bicultural education.^ 

In the surge for self-determination, the schools were a focus of attention since 
they Were seen as pivotal to the deyelopmeut of leadership in each community. 
There was a reassessment of the value of schooling and education by both the 
communities and scliool officials- As th;. various linguistically and culturally dis- 
tinct communities scrutinized the schools, it became clear that both communities 
and families were excluded from positive self-identification in such critical areas 
as textbooks, curriculum, and history. There was a surge for self-identification 
and formation of a positive self-image in history, culture, and language througli 
the school. 

The bilingual/bicultural education movement was seen first by community 
leadership, then by parents and students, as the means of fostering a positive 
self-image, 

THE IMPACT OF U. S. IISIVOLVEMEIMT IN WARS 

It has been well-documented that military service during World War II en- 
abled many to seek further education under the G,I. Bill, whether it was comple- 
tion of high school or pursuit of postsecondary education. Seivice in the Korean 
and Vietnamese wars also enabled young men and women to seek further educa- 
tion. A new ingredient was emerging: pride of self and a desire to know more 
about one's language and culture. 

THE GROWTH OF THE EQUAL OPPORTUNITY MOVEMENT 

The dramatic push in the mid-sixties for equal rights was logically and quickly 
extended to include equal educational opportunity, specific meanings. and applica- 
tions of which have been the topic of much debate among educators. For our 
purposes, the very notion of equal educational opportunity is the criterion which 
helps us assess the caliber of education for Chicano and other linguistically and 
culturally distinct children. 

The notion of bilingual education is not new in the United States, but the 
significant feature of the renaissance is the association of bilingual education with 
the ideas of fundamental rights and equal educational opportunity. This, as will 
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be seen later, has enabled the courts and state legislatures to move biiingiial/bicul- 
tiiral education as an educational program much more rapiiMy. 

ACCOUNTABILITY IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The push for and growth of equal educational opportunity at national, 
refflonah state, and local levels have provided fertile ground for the growth of the 
notion of accountability. This notion, too, means many things to many educators. 
For our purposes, the significant transition of just a few years ago from merely 
equalizing facilities to measuring educational inputs against outcomes.^ and now 
to holding teachers and school administrators responsible for outcomes, forces 
school officials to seek solutions for the more and more identifiable areas of 
failure, especially for the great numbers of lii^guistically and culturally distinct 
students, - 

hi one major Southwestern city, the Office for Civil Rights found that the 
iniiial assignment of educational materials and the detemiination of 
educational level, that is. the level of the textbook series, was made on a 
school-by -school basis, without any aUempt to measure the educational po- 
tential or achievement of the individual children in liie school. All of the 
children in tlie schools in the distriiM, with a predominant enrollment of 
minority children (Blacks and Mexican Americans), were assigned textbooks 
at the remedial and low-average levels. ^ 

In a word, the practices of yesterycar~of allowing students to repeat grades 
without end, to be placed indiscriminately in educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
classes far beyond the percentage of population of'JJxeir respective communities, 
to be pushed out of school, and the many other practices which were taken for 
granted— would no longer be tolerated under this new notion. What was the 
solution? What could be done about it? What was the alternative? 

Bilingual/bicultuml education was being offered as an alternative educational 
strategy to what had preceded, which had produced the awesome statistic of low 
educational achievement of children/students whoso language and culture were 
not those of the school. 



THE CUBAIM REFUGEE PROGRAM 

With the massive exodus of Cuban citizens to Miami after the Castro revolu- 
tion in 1^)59, Florida's public school system was suddenly faced with having to 
provide education for thousands of immigrant children. As teachers and pro- 
fessors were among the professional groups forced to leave Cuba, the Florida 
schools had access to teachers in the language and culture of the new students. 
The schools had been accustomed to a monolingual/monocultural process of in- 
struction in English, but the Cubans brouglit.a new culture and language. The 
dilemma was, should the children and teachers first learn English, or should 
bilingual education (education in both languages) be given a chance? Fortunately, 
the latter method was chosen, and this event was to have significant influence in 
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promoting the current acceptance and growth of bilingual education in the United 
States. 

MAJOR EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AND PUBLIC HEARINGS 

The early part of the l960's saw the beginning of a concerted eftbrt to 
provide more accurate data on the outcomes of public education, especially as 
related to linguistically and culturally distinct children/students in general and 
Mexican American children/students in particular. It was significant that such 
efforts were undertaken by both nongovernmental organizations and government 
agencies. Each type contributed to the growth of bilingual/bicultural education. 

Nongovernmental Efforts 

The best and most important nongovernmental efforts in behalf of linguis- 
tically and culturally distinct students were those of the National Education 
Association (NEA). The force of the largest teacher organization in the United 
States could hardly be ignored. 

The NEA's position was stated in a report entitled The Invisible Minorify: 

The most acute educational problem in lihe elementary and secondary 
schools of] the Southwest is that which involves Mexican-American chiU 
dren .... Many of these young people experience academic failure in school. 
At besi, they have limited success. A large percentage become school drop- 
outs.^ 

In setting up the investigating team of teachers who were to produce this 
report the NEA realized that there were some teachers who were individually 
initiating efforts to do something about the reported ''failure." Two early posi- 
tions whlcii motivated the decision-makers and teachers of the NEA to conduct 
an' investigation were (a) to help Mexican American students adjust to the 
dominant Anglo culture, and (b) to foster in them a pride in their Spanish- 
speaking culture and Mexican origin.^ 

Important for our purposes in understanding the current growth ot bilingual/ 
bicultural education is the fact that the NEA, a teacher association, publicly 
admitted something known by teachers and many parents but neither 
acknowledged nor practiced by educators: 

. . . that Spanish properly used can be bridge to llie learning of English- 
instead of an obstacle and that Mexican-American students can become truly 
bilingual and bicultural. 

The body of the report ©ves a brief description of 357 years of history, 
describes how a majority became a minority, relates the legacy of poverty, 
addresses the low-achiever and drop-out issues, questions whether somethin£was 
inherently wrong with the public school system of instruction, identifies barriers 
to and bastions of learning, recognizes that many states prohibited teaching in any 
language other than English, and even recognizes that there were too, many 
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instances in which official school policies prohibited the speaking of Spanish on 
school grounds. The report addresses the stereotype issue and, finally, looks at the 
student\s damaged self-image brought about by the educational process. 

Central to the report are the general recommendations the task force nia^le 
after visiting a number of bilingual projects and establishing the negative out- 
comes of the public schools of the Southwest. Keep in mind that the recommen- 
dations were made as early as 1965-66. Ten years have now passed, and some of 
them have direct application today. 

Before identifying the recommendations, it is worth mentioning that the 
report sets aside a specific chapter on teacher selection and preparation, a topic 
we will take up later (in Part HI). Althougli the report probably has been a source 
of influence on the development of national legislation, it is interesting to observe 
that higher education institutions have not given proper attention to its sugges- 
tions in the area of teacher training. 

The specific recommendations on bilingual education are as follows: 

1. instruction in pre-school and tlirougliout the early grades should be 
in both Spanish and English. 

2. English should be tauglit as a second language. 

3. Contemporaneously there should be emphasis on the reading, writing, 
and speaking of good Spanish, since Mexican-American children are so 
often illiterate in it. 

4. A well-articulated program of instruction in the mother tongue siiould be 
continued from pre-school throngli the high school years. 

5. All possible measures should be taken to help Mexican-American children 
gain a pride in their ancestral culture and language. 

6. Schools, should recruit Spanish-speaking teachers and teachers' aides .... 

7. Schools, colleges, and universities should conduct research in bilingual 
education, train or retrain bilingual teachers, create appropriate niaterials 
and, in general, establish a strong tradition of bilingual education .... 

8. School districts desiring to develop good bilingual programs but lacking 
funds should look to the possibility of financing them under new federal 
programs and in some cases state compensatory education programs. 

9. State laws which specify English as the language of instruction and thus, 
by implication at least, outlaw tlie speaking of Spanish except in Spanish 
classes should be repealed. 

• Since it was this report that occasioned a symposium on "The Spanish- 
Speaking Child in the Schools of the Southwest" at the University of Arizona in 
Tucson, wherein this report was the highlight of discussion, it can reasonably be 
concluded that the committee, the report, and the NEA can be credited for much 
that resulted from that symposium. Participating were a number of educators, 
leaders, and politicians from around the United States who later were to take 
significant roles in their respective states and institutions.^^ Three of those who 
were actively involved in the Tucson conference later were key persons in the 
development of the first national bilingual education legislation: Senator Joseph 
Montoya of New Mexico and Senator Ralph Yarborough of Texas, who were 
members of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; and Monroe Sweetland 
of the NEA. 
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Government Efforts 

Forerunners of and important governmental contributors to the atmosphere 
promoting the renaissance of bilingual/bicultural education include the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Bilingual Education, 
and the Senate Subcommittee on Equal Educational Opportunity. The Office for 
Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(OCR/HEW) also played a significant role, as dcs^rilvd in t^u* next section on 
major court action. 

The U,S. Commission on Civil Riglifs was established by 

Congress to provide hearings, studies, data mi.iv aaiions on the rights of 

U.S. citizens and areas where these rights may uvivc uccn infringed upon. In 1968 
the Conunission began what was to become the most exhaustive educational re- 
search on Mexican Americans in U.S. history. 

The Commission reviewed the educational outcomes of the Southwestern 
schools, introducing a significant first. Whereas many educational researchers for- 
merly measured the success or equality of public education by the "inputs," the 
Commission's assessment of the Southwestern school? was based on five measur- 
able areas of "outcomes": 

1. The holding power of the schools, or the drop-out factor 

2. Grade repetition 

3. Reading levels 

4. Overageness in classes 

5. Percentage of students entering postsecondary education. 

These findings were published in a series of Mexican American Education Study 
reports, as follows: 

Ethnic Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public Schools of the South- 
west (Report I). This report examines the extent to which Chicanos are 
segregated in the schools of the Southwest as well as the underrepresentation 
of Mexican Americans as teachers. 

The Unfinished Education: Outcomes for Minorities in the Five Southwestern 
States (Report 11). This report documents-fhe failure of schools to educate 
Mexican Americans and other minority students as measured in terms of 
reading achievement, school holding power, grade repetition, overageness, and 
participation in extracurricular activities. 

The Excluded Student: Educational Practices Affecting Mexican Americans 
in the Southwest (Report 111). This report describes the exclusionary prac- 
tices of schools in dealing with the unique linguistic and cultural character- 
istics of Chicano students. 

Mexican Ametican Education in Texas: A Function of Wealth (Report IV). 
This report examines the ways in which the Texas school finance system 
works to the detriment of districts in which Mexican American students are 
con centra ted. 

Teachers and Students: Differences in Teacher Interaction with Mexican 
American and Anglo Students (Report V). This report focuses on teacher- 
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pupil verbal behavior in the chissroom, measuring the extent to whicli ditTer- 
ences exist in the verbal interactions of teachers toward their Chicano and 
their Anglo pupils. 

Toward Quality Education for Mexican Americans {Rcpovi VI). This report 
contains summary, conclusions, and recommendations. 

There is a close parallel between the last of the Commission's reports and the 
NEA report, since both make major recommendations based on investigative find- 
ings. The Commission's recommendations do consider other vital educational 
areas such as curriculum, student assignment, counseling, and Title VI of the Civil 
Riglits Act. The major conclusions of the Conmii ., mi 'lows: 

Entrance into public school brings about an abrupl >i for all children, 
but for many Mexican American children tlie change is often shattering. The 
knowledge and skills they have gained in their early years are regarded as 
valueless in the world of the schools. The language which most Chieano 
children Ime learned-Spanish-is not the language of the school and is either 
ignored or actively suppressed. Even when the Spanish language is deemed an 
acceptable medium of communication by the schools, tlie Chicano's par- 
ticular dialect is often considered "substandard" or no language at 
all . . . with little or no assistance, Mexican American children are expected to 
master this language [English] while competing on equal terms with their 
Anglo classmates. 

The curriculum which the schools offer seldom includes items of particular 
relevance to Chicano children and often damages the perception which 
Chicanos have gpined of iheir culture and heritage. It is a curriculum devel- 
oped by agencies and institutions from which Mexican Amerieans are almost 
entirely excluded. 

Chicano children also are taught primarily by teachers who are Anglo. 
Generally, these teachers are uninformed on the culture that Chicanos bring 
- to school and unfamiliar with the language tliey speak. The teachers them- 
selves have been trained at institutions staffed almost entirely by Anglos, and 
their training and practice teaching do little to develop in them the skills 
necessary to teach Mexican American children. 

The Commission urged that "state legislatures . . . enact legislation requiring 
districts to establish bihngual education or other curricular approaches designed 
to impart English language skills to non-English-speaking students . . . ." It urged 
Congress to "increase its support for bilingual education," and recommended that 
the National Institute of Education. (NIE) "fund research to develop curricular 
programs designed to meet the educational needs of Chicano students. "^^ 

Specifically in the area of teacher education, the Commission made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Teacher education institutions in the Southwest should incorporate infor- 
mation about Chicanos in each of their foundation courses .... These 
courses should develop in all trainees: 

(a) An understanding and appreciation of the history, language, culture, 
and individual differences of Chicanos. 
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(h) The ability to facilitate the fullest possible development of Chicane 

students' potential, 
(c) Skill in interacting positively with Chicano students and adults. 

2. Teacher education institutions; in the Southwest should assure that 
trainees perform a portion of their practice teaching in schools with 
Chicano students, and under the supervision of teachers and professors 
who have demonstrated skill in teaching Chicano as well as Anglo stu- 
dents .... 

6. School districts in i le Southwest should update the teaching skills of 
present instructional staff by providing in-service training^that incor- 
porates the elements specified in recommendations 1 and 2'. . . . 

8. State departments of education should establish procedures to assess the 
language skills and cultural u .mding of applicants for teaching cer- 
tiHcates and should indic:^ '-(^vtificates which linguistically and 
culturally different grr of siu lO certiHcale holder is qualifed to 
teach- 

9. State departments of education should issue requirements that districts 
witli students whose primary language is not English must provide teach- 
ers who speak the students' language and understand their cultural back- 
ground.^^ 

The Commission's interest and support and its recommendation of bilingual/ 
bicLiltural education as a viable strategy to provide equal educational opportunity 
for the linguistically and culturally distinct child moved it to develop a further 
document dedicated completely to the question of bilingual/bicultural education, 
released in May 1975-/1 Better Chance To Learn: Biiingual Bi cultural Education. 

This work, which took more than a year to develop, was extremely timely 
since it followed the Supreme Court decision in Lau v. Nichols and the subse- 
quent establishment of 10 regional Lau centers (see Appendix C) designated to 
assist school districts, state departments of education, and teacher training institu- 
tions in the area of quality education programs for the linguistically and culturally 
distinct child. 

A Better Chance To Learn is an important additional contribution of the Civil 
Rights Commission to the renaissance of bilingual/bicultural education. The 
report falls short, however, of providing enough developmental background for 
legal perspectives on bilingual/bicultural notions today. It leans-Heavily on the 
language portion alone, only alluding to the cultural aspect of bilingual/bicultural 
education. The report concluded: 

The Commission's basic conclusion is that bilingual bicultural education is the 
program of instruction which currently offers the best vehicle for large num- 
bers of language minority students who experience language difficulty in our 
schools. 

Beyond the educational benefits of bilingual/bicultural programs which the 
report outlined earlier, these benefits were noted: 

Teachers are included who bring the native language and culture to the educa- 
tional program The native culture is integrated into the curriculum, so 
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that the hisloricaK literary, and political contributions of members of lan- 
guage minority groups to this country are included in educational course 
matter. Filially, bilingual bicultural programs encourage the involvement of 
language minority parents and community persons in school activities.^ ^ 

Hearings and Hearings Reports. Various public hearings have contributed 
greatly to the current thrust of bilingual/bicultural education, providing impor- 
tant data for national or statewide legislation, appropriations, or policy. Such 
hearings have been held by congressional subcommittees and the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. The student, teacher, or teacher educator in bilingual/bicultural 
education is seldom made aware of the information derived from these sessions. 
This section will deal with hearings of (a) the U.S. Senate Special Subcommittee 
on BiHnguai Education, (b) the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, and (c) the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (national and state- 
wide hearings). 

(a) U.F ' ''ffnxmimittee on Bilingual Edui itiofi. FoWowmg the 

NEA-Tucson ,.ncc, c..iU gi'eatly influenced by it. Senator Ralph Yarborough 

was instrumental in establishing the Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Education 
as part of tlie Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. He chaired this 
new committee and, along with Senators Jacob Javits of New York, Robert 
Kennedy of New York, Joseph Montoya of New Mexico, John Tower of Texas, 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia, and Harrison Williams of New Jersey, co- 
sponsored the first bill for bilingual education in the history of the United 
States.-' « 

Any teacher or teacher educator entering the bilingual/bicultural education 
field should be familiar with the two volumes of hearings before the Special 
Subcommittee. These hearings were held in Washington, D:C., Calrfomia, Texas, 
and New York. Supporters and testimony for the proposed :2uitMonal bilingual 
legislation came from all walks of life: students, parents, teacht rofessors. and 
administrators: iocal, county, staw. and national officials; rep: latives of the 
U.S. Congrev.; representatives of the bu-siness community; -cr other profes- 
sionals. In cih.:r words, support came from across the boan eographically, 
politically, and educationally-in support of bilingual/bicultural c:d: :ation. 

The hearriz^s on the proposed bilingual education legislation re significant 
for a number n reasons. Yarborough's opening words convey the- .sage: 

We liave been able to discover with staff research and other investigation, this 
is tiie first .hearing Congress has ever conducted into the problems of bilingual 
education. 1 was surprised to learn of this. The problems associated with 
educating children whose first language-first in terms of the order in which 
the child learns the language-is a language other than English, are serious, 
imponant, and deserving of a t tent ion. 



f b) US. Senate Subcommittee on Equal Educational Oppomumity. The Sub- 
committee on Equal Educational OpT>cyrtunity hearings, condmted by Senator 
Walter Mondale -)f Minnesota, gave further support to the need for rilingual/bicul- 
tural educoiioir. for the linguistically and culturally distinct child/student. 
Although theiScTDCommittee had been in existence for some time, its major con- 
cerns were v.ixfh >Vhite and Black America. Even in its consideration of the impact. 
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eft'ects, and problems of the national Emergency School Aid Act (formulated to 
help with desegregation) it seldom, if even addressed itself to the broader educa- 
tional opportunities of the linguistically and culturally distinct student who was 
not Black or White. 

This Subcommittee extended its interest to include attention to the educa- 
tional problems and needs of Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Native 
Americans, which was to have later significance in extension of the Emergency 
School Aid Act. This time clear provisions were made for the needs of linguistical- 
ly and culturally distinct conununities which had not been included in the original 
legislation. Even more significant than this is the fact that when the 1974 unani- 
mous Supreme Court decision was made in Lau r. Nichols, the Emergency 
School Aid Act established the 10 centers referred to above to implement the 
educational program and in-service and preservice teacher, counselor, and 
administrator training to meet the stipulations of iflfz/ r. Nichols. 

(c) Other U.S. Commission ofi Civil Rights Hearings and Rcport.s. The ahowe- 
mentioned contributions of the Civil RiH)ts Commission illustrate its concentra- 
tion on the largest Spanish-speaking: .oinmunity in the United States, the Mexican 
Americans. The broader concern of the Commission for quality and equity in 
educational opportunity for the linguistically and culturally distinct child/student 
was demonstrated by a number of works and hearings relating to other linguis- 
tically and culturally distinct communities, such as Native Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Asians, and Blacks. Certainly the expansiveness of the application of 
bilingual/bicultural education is found in A Better Chance To Learn, whicli 
addresses itself to 'Manauai:- ni.ino^nly children." Without a doubt the authors of 
that document were v r mix:^ vatluenced hy the decision of Lau v. Nichols 
where the major thru .u-s iUhe educational needs of 1,200 Chinese-speaking 
plaintiff children in San nciscc-.. 

The Conunission ha- veld a m^unber of major hearings in the last seven years 
to examine the educationuii nxt:^ of various minority communities in the United 
States. Such hearings es^Ei^Jniisn^t^d aata relating to the unique, unmet educational 
needs of the linguistically :ia]uiic\,^n.Lrally distinct child. Thus, what was found to be 
serious for the Mexican Amsnniair:) m the Southwest^as identified earlier by the NBA, 
v\ais found to be true for ^^tliier liicsuistically and culturally distinct communities 
and theirchildren. Heari?t*:.tiiv^«eiie hitld in the following places(also see Appendix D): 

Los Angeles, Califo- la.for tfe Mexican American (1968) 

San Antonio, Texa: ^ r'rtihe Mexican American (1968) 

Boston and Springtto:iL Massachusetts, for the Puerto Rican (1972). 

New York, New Yorls'^.tor the Puerto Ricinn (1972) 

Window Rock, ArizM^n.^br the Native American (1973) 

Pismo Beach, Califorinsja. for t^e Mexican American ( 1 973) 

Illinois, "Bilingual fci^ tur:.VI Education: A Right or Privilege?" 1974) 

Philadelphia, Penns^d.ronia. for the Puerto Rican (1974) 

Washington State, for feL-Natiive American ( 1 974) 

San Francisco, Cali: •x iTi^.-for 'the Asian American (1975) 

The data from these iBsaranp and subsequent reports made the picture clear- 
er: the current, traditionall ed:iu::tHonal practices for the Mexican American and 
other linguistically and .raltiMaiK distinct communities were not serving the 
unique educational needs of students from those communities. One of the most 
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significant contributions of tlie Civil Rights Commission was to focus blame and 
responsibility on the educational system and away from the student and family. 
The latter had historically been held responsible by anthropologists, sociologists, 
and professional educators. 

MAJOR EDUCATION LAWSUITS 

The force which may have brought about the greatest progress for bilingual/ 
bicultural education, and to which such national entities as the NEA and the Civil 
Rights Commission contributed, were the education lawsuits that challenged the 
disproportionate placement of Mexican American and other linguistically and 
culturally distinct children in EMR classes. 

In considering the developmental history of bilingual/bicultural education, it 
is essential that the teacher, counselor, administrator, and teacher educator study 
these significant lawsuits. They focused on educational problems at the beginning 
stages (ages 5 and 6) of a child's experience with the formal educational institu- 
tion—the school. 

These lawsuits were the first legal challenges to early testing, standardized 
tests, the selection process, and the caliber of instruction in EMR classes. In 
essence, they found that standardized tests were used to measure the capacity to 
know and speak English rather than a child's general achievement.^^ 

The first of these EMR lawsuits— y4rreofa i'. Board of Education-v/-^s in Santa 
Ana. California,'^'^ and was argued in state court. Although its impact was not as 
great as the case that followed, the Santa Ana case broke new legal ground. It 
focused blame where up to this point it had not been placed, brouglit about 
significant state legislation and subsequent state education policy, and generated 
important awareness of this type of educational neglect and damage to small 
children. Most significantly, the Santa Ana case paved the way (or Diana v. State 
Board of Education. 

Unlike the Santa Ana case, Diana v. State Board of Education was argued in 
federal court. For the purposes of this study, the case established the groundwork 
for lawsuits described in the next section. The judgment of the court was that 
Mexican American and Chinese-speaking children already in classes for the men- 
tally retarded must be retested in their primary language (unless they had previ- 
ously been tested in it) and must be reevaluated only as to their achievement on 
nonverbal tests or sections of tests. ■^'^ 

Although this case was concerned with EMR classes, it became clear that it 
was the teachers, counselors, and administrators who were referring linguistically 
and culturally distinct children to such claisses because, to quote one administra- 
tor, "We just do not know what to do with them."^^ The basis for most of the 
judgments which placed these children in EMR classes was their inability to speak 
or to function well in English, which had nothing to do with their mental or 
psychological capacities. It was evident that in too many instances the language 
and culture of the schools could not or would not adapt to the language and 
culture of a distinct community of pupils. 

Diana v. State Board of Education was the foremnner of other EMR legal 
challenges won in California in behalf of Mexican Americans and Blacks: in 
Arizona, for Mexican Americans and Native Americans: and in Massachusetts, for 
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Puerto Ricans and Blacks. These eases pointed out dramatically that the educa- 
tional system did not know how to cope with, train, or educate children of color. 
In this author's study of the issue, the characteristics of children misplaced in 
EMR classes are that, generally, they arc of a given color, come from poor 
families, and speak no English, or the English spoken is not the formal English of 
the school; and the majority are girls. 

The EMR lawsuits made their own impact on educational reform. Specifical- 
ly, they contributed to acceptance of the notion that there was a serious problem, 
that it started very early in the child's life, that it had to do mainly with language 
and culture, and that what the schools were doing was not working for the 
linguistically and culturally distinct child. If anything, what the schools were 
doing was educationally and psychologically damaging to the child, and a new 
educational strategy had to be developed. The EMR cases, especially Diana v. 
State Board of Education, led to the development of what is commonly referred 
to today;as the May 25th Memorandum, 

The May 25th Memorandum (J 970), Office for Civil Rights. This memoran- 
dum is the official policy of the Office for Civil Rights. regarding responsibility of 
the public schools to provide for the educational needs of linguistically and cul- 
turally distinct students, in compliance with tlie 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 
1968 elaboration. It was a direct result of Diana v. State Board of Education. The 
present acting director of OCR, Majitin Gerry, attested to the direct impact of the 
"timing and content. of the memorandum." 

The May 25th Memorandum was intended to expand educational concerns and 
issues elaborated in the EMR cases. And it is apparent that until 1974 the majority of 
school district reviews in which the policy was applied concentrated on one issue- 
the educable mentally retarded. The four points of the memorandum are as follow,s: 

1. Where inability to speaL and understaneL.tlie English language excludes 
national origin-minority group children Tfroni effective participation in 
the educational progranir ofcred by a sdiool district, the district must 
take affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open 
its instructional program to liiese stuilents. 

2. School districts must not assign national origin-minority group students 
to classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of criteria which essen- 
tially measure or evaluate English language skills; nor may school districts 
deny national origin-minority group children access to college prepara- 
tory courses on a basis directly related to the failure of the school systerm 
to inculcate English language skills. 

3. Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the school system to 
deal with the special language skill needs of national origin-minority group 
children must be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as 
possible and must not operate as an educational dead-end or permanent track. 

4. School districts h3vc the responsibility to adequately notify national 
origin-minority group parents of school activities which are called to nme 
attention of other parents. Such notice in oiider to be adequate may haive 
to be provided in a language other than Englii«iii..-25 

These ■our points set forth the Executive Brandrs interpretation and illus- 
trate the application of the 1964 Civil Riglits Act as ft relates to the education of 
linguistioiiiy and culturally distinct students who are unable to read, write, or 
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comprehend English. This interpretation was extremely important in the growth 
of biMngual/biciiltural education, since, as will be seen, it was the basis for the 
U.S. Supreme Court's unanimous 1974 decision in Lau \\ Nichols. 

OCR enforced its authority in three ways in reviewing a number of school 
districts: 

1. The national and regional offices reviewed school districts that had an 
evident problem of a high proportion of ethnic and racial minorities in EMR 
classes. Thus, school districts in Califoniia, New Mexico, Texas, Arizona, Kansas, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin were reviewed. From these reviews it became clear that the 
EMR issue v/as not relegated to one community (the Mexican American, which 
had raised it in the first place) but was spread across various linguistically and 
culturally distinct peoples-in essence, people of color, 

2. The national office pushed several lawsuits with tiic Justice Depaiiment 
in Bceville and Del Rio, Texas. In both instances an educational plan requiring 
bilingiiial/bicultiiral educational strategies was insisted on. Central to these two in- 
volvements ot^OCR was the expansion of its efforts from disproportionate EMR 
placement to the broader issue of the. ri#it to and provision of quality education 
for the liiingitistically and culturally distinct child. The emerging acceptable 
strategy under these circumstances waisjtnilingual/bicultural education. 

3. Following Lau v. Nichols, \v^md^ is discus.sed in the next section, OCR 
began to tiioik aggressively pursue tiie issue of school district responsibility for 
taking ''affimmtive steps to rectify Liie language deficiency in order to open its 
instructional program" to the linguisti-cally and culturally distinct child. 

On January 23, 1975, OCR asked the chief state school officers in 26 states 
to help ensure that some "333 school districts provide equal educational opportu- 
nities to Spanish-surnamed, American::lndian, Asian American and other, national- 
origin minority- students."^^ A review of the names of the states and the number 
of communities in each clearly shows that the need for bilingual/bicultural educa- 
tion cuts. across the length and breadth cf the United States, The 26 states are as 
follows: 



Alaska 


3:,. 


New Jersey 


10 


Arizona 


22 


New Mexico 


21 


California 


157 


North Carolina 


2 


Colorado 


15 


Ohio 


3 


Connecticut 


4 


Oklahoma 


5 


Florida 


6 


Oregon 


1 


Illinois 


1 


Pennsylvania 


3 


Kansas 


3 


South Dakota 


2 


Louisiana 


1 


Texas 


59 


Maryland 


1 


Utah 


5 


Michigan 


1 


Virginia 


2 


Nebraska 


1 


Washington 


2 


Nevada 


2 


Wyoming 


1 



*K£presents the total number of schools. Only in a few instances were ele- 
mesntary or secondary schools indicated. The number in .some cases is for 
whole cities, in others for school districts. The reason for the differences 
was not clarified. 
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The significant numbers of states and school districts also show the need for 
national concern for in-service and preservice training for bilingual/bicultural 
teachers. 

OTHER SIGNIFICANT EDUCATION LAWSUITS 

A number of education lawsuits in addition to the EMR cases have : 
tributed significantly to the renaissance of bilingnnl/bic ttiral education. Witiiu. 
these lawsuits we would probably not Ix lar alony^ u the g«cuei:nl growth and 
acceptance of bilingual/bicultural education as we are. A brief discussion of the 
cases follows. 

Serm v. Portales. This lawsuit was filed much earlier than Imu v. Nichols. 
However, the appeal from the U.S. District Court for the District of New Mexico 
(May, term 1974) was decided after Lati. Basically, the court suppoxted the right 
of Mexican American students to equal educational opportiinities^mid their right 
to be provided bilingual/bicultural education. The court ordered tiie formulation 
of a bilingual/bicultural education plan which would accommodate: the language, 
history, and culture of Mexican American students in Portales. Interestingly 
enough, the court's order contained many of the features of tbe Civil Rights 
Commission's Mexican American Education Study. 

Keyes v. Denver City Schools, In this decision the Tenth U.S. Circuit Court 
ordered the Denver schools to desegregate *'root and branch." The Hispanic edu- 
cators had submitted a plan that raised the question beyond just the moving of 
bodies and souglit quality education for the Hispanic child. Thus, a master plan 
designed by Jose Cardenas^^ was submitted to the court and the Denver school 
system. The plan is built on the Cardenas-Cardenas theory of incompatibilities 
(developed by Blandina Cardenas and Jose Cardenas), which is that the typical 
public school program is basically incompatible with the linguistic and cultural 
needs of the linguistically and culturally distinct child. It identifies the basic 
incompatibilities and enables the schools to respond phOosophically and pro- 
gramatically in providing quality, equal educational oprportunity to the linguis- 
tically and culturally distinct child. (The Cardenas plan s described in more detail 
in Part II.) 

Lati V. Nichols, This case was filed in San Francisco on March 24, 1970, on 
behalf of 1,200 Chinese-speaking children who were not being provided education 
programs in their language. The lower courts decided in favor of the defendant 
schools. However, in the appeal to the U.S, Supreme Court (in 1974) the latter 
decided unanimously in favor of the plaintiff children. The Court's statement will 
long have impact on the efforts to expand bilingual/bicultural education: 

Under these state-imposed standards there is no equality of treatment merely 
by providing students with the same facilities, textbooks, teachers, and cur- 
riculum; for students who do not understand English are effectively fore- 
closed from any meaningful education. 

Basic English skills are at the very core of what these public schools teach. 
Imposition of a requirement that, before a child can effectively participate in 
the educational program, he must already have acquired those basic skills is to 
make a mockery of public education. We know that those who do not under- 
stand English are certain to finq their classroom experiences wholly incom- 
prehensible and in no way meaningful. 
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Whereas the debate for ii;\lional bilingual education legislation occasioned the 
Hrst public discussion on the topic in U.S. history, as was p ' xl out earlier, Lait 
was the first language i^r no lu^lory of the Supi v onrt. 

There is much wli:(t Lm v. Nichols c ,J not uu lor 

bilingual/bicultural eduoaiiu irr^ose here to pla^. ilns historic decision 

in its rightful position of coiitriDutii. u significantly to the ^*enaissance of bilin- 
gual/bicultural education. What is clear now is that Lau did not prescribe a 
specific remedy but ordered the San Francisco School Board to ''refashion an 
appropriate relief/' Justice Douglas touched on two possible choices: 

1. The teaching of Englisli to the studenls of Chinese ancestry who do 
not speak the language, 

2, Giving instruction to this group in Cliinese, while at the same time 
acknowledging that there may still be other choices. 

The petitioners in Lau v. Nichols built their case on a constitutional right to 
bilingual education. The Supreme Court avoided this issue by stating, *'We do not 
reach the equal protection clause argument which has been advanced but rely 
solely on . . . the Civil Riglits Act of 1964 . , . ."^^ The Supreme Court based its 
decision on the right, authority, and responsibility of OCR to determine policy 
outlining the affirmative responsibility of school systems to provide for the educa- 
tional needs of the linguistically and culturally distinct student. 

Aspira of New York v. Board of Education. On August 29, 1974, Judge 
Marvin E. Frankel signed a consent decree which directed that bihngual education 
in elementary, junior high, and high schools be provided by the New York City 
Board of Education. The principal beneficiaries of this would be Hispanic and, 
more specifically, Puerto Rican students. 

Although the consent decree was a compromise between the Puerto Ricair 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund and the New York City School Chancellor's 
Office, it ordered some significant actions, as follows: 

All children whose English language deficiency prevents them from effective- 
ly pirticipating in the learning process and who can more effectively partic- * 
ipate in Spanish shall receive: 

1. Intensive instruction in English 

2. Instruction in subject area,s in Spanish 

3. Tlie reinforcement of the pupils' use of Spanisli and reading compre- 
hension in Spani,sh where a need is indicated. 

In ,summary, therefore, court action has contributed immensely to the devel- 
opment of bilingual/bicultural education. The legal process is very slow and 
costly; in several instances it ha.s tak.CT from four to five years. But bilingual/ 
bicultural education would not be where it is today without these lawsuits, for 
each contributed to the other in its own way. It is apparent that the courts are 
making more significant gains in providing quality education for the linguistically 
and culturally distinct student in the United States than are educators. An impor- 
tant danger is that the courts and the legislators will outdistance the educators 
anid teacher educators in the race to provide-quality, equid edixcational opportm- 
nity fcr the linguistically and culturally distinct child thraiigh bilingual/bicultural 
education. 
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Thus tir- we have examined significant causes for the renaissance of bihngual/ 
bicuUural eUucation. Because great strides have been made in a relatively short 
time, it might be concluded that the bilingual/biculturai education movement has 
gone smoothly. Certainly this is not so. There has been and will continue to be 
great opposition to the concept, philosophy, and practice of bilingual/biculturai 
education. Both sides of the issue are discussed in Part II. 
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II. THE CONTROVERSY IN Bl LiNGUAL/BiCULTURAL EDUCATION: 
MELTING POT VS. CULTURAL PLURALISM 

Shored up by its educational institutions, U.S. society in general lias clung to 
and furthered the melting pot concept, which envisioned that the niultivarious 
linguistically and culturally distinct peoples who were here or who came from 
otiier countries would mold or be molded into the ''oneness of the ail-American 
person," Although we may look different in ways we cannot do anything about, 
we as a people should all be iike. We should eat alike, behave alike, and learn 
alike. 

Most administrators, counselors, teachers, and teacher educators have been 
trained under the melting pot theory, which is now being challenged. The chang- 
ing of many deep attitudes and long-standing practices will be necessary, and in 
the process, rougli spots will, naturally, be encountered. 

From the data presented in reviews, hearings, studies, and lawsuits it is be- 
coming clear that it was the people of color, especially those with the combined 
factor of language different from English, who did not ''melt." Because of the 
efforts to more accurately understand the ditTerences as well as the similarities 
among individuals, we are acquiring more knowledge about the learning styles of 
ditTerent peoples,^ a factor hitherto not dealt with. 



SOURCES OF RESISTANCE TO Bl LINGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Nonacceptance of the Failure of the Public Schools 

There is a strong unwillingness by some to accept the fact that the public 
schools have failed in. the formal education of so many linguistically and cultural- 
ly distinct children. New data are pointing up that failure. From this author's own 
studies, it is estimated that 225,000 psychologically sound children have been 
misplaced in EMR classes because of language and culture. Add to that the prob- 
lems of early-grade retention, overageness, reading slowness, and the drop-out 
rate. Historically, the schools have blamed the students and their parents. Today 
the schools are also being blamed. At tlie heart of the question is the preparation 
of teachers, counselors, and administrators, as well as history and the curriculum. 

Certainly the evidence of failure to educate many youngsters has necessitated 
an alternative educational strategy. It is in this vein that bilingual/biculturai edu- 
cation is offered, not as the alternative or as a panacea, but as one alternative 
strategy. 

Fear of and Opposition to Change 

Change in any institution, even in life itself, is difficult to accept, and this is 
particularly true in public education. As far as the growth and acceptance of 
bilingual/biculturai education is concerned, it is beset by an added feature-a 
200-year history of a monolingual, monocultural, and ethnocentric thnist in the 
public schools. There were even periods when such phrases as ''Be American, 
Speak English'' had their impact on those who could not speak English. We have 
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all been acquainted with school personnel who strongly voice the position, ''We 
have clone this for 200 years, why change now?'' or "'I learned it, so can you,'' or 
"I had to give up my language and culture, so can you." We are aware of many 
ethnic groups in tiiis country the vestiges of which remain only in museums.-^ 

A lesson from current data is that, if so many ''made it, notwithstanding," 
what contributions could so many more have made if their learning styles had 
been recognized, if tlieir language and culture had been used in the development 
of learning rather than regarded as a stumbling block. From tlie data mentioned 
earlier, whatever we Iiave done in the public schools for the past 200 years for the 
education of the linguistically and culturally distinct child has not been as bene- 
ficial as it could have been. Bilingiial/bicultural education is offered as a change, a 
new hope and alternative based on respect for language, culture, and homelife of 
the linguistically and culturally distinct child. 

Fear of Job Displacement by Regular Teachers 

For the first time in the history of the United States there is a .surplus of 
teachers, currently estimated at 200,000. This oversupply comes at a time when 
there is a heavy demand for competent bilingual/bicultural teachers, counselors, 
and administrators at all levels. 

In the area of language, the federal government has spent considerable money 
on training teachers of English as a Second Language (ESL). In many areas of the 
country, ESL teachers feel they should become the bilingual teachers in those 
school districts and states pushing forward with bilingual/bicultural education. 
What is needed, however, are teachers, counselors, and administrators who not 
only can communicate in a given second language but who understand the 
philo.sophical, pedagogical, and methodological process of bilingual/bicultural 
education. The ESL portion is exactly that, a portion of a more comprehensive 
educational strategy complementing and not set apart from bilingual/bicultural 
education. 

In too many instances, the growth of bilingual/bicultural education has had 
to face the hard economic and .social realities of supply and demand. A number of 
school districtsfe.g., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and St. Paul, Minnesota) have taken 
bold steps, notwithstanding the two realities mentioned above. 

A Strong NIegotive Feeling Toward "Anything Foreign" 

This feeling may be lessening because of our growing dependency on coun- 
tries we have not had to depend on historically, such as those in the Middle East 
and South America. However, although this nation is made up of immigrants, 
original "foreigners,? there is a strong negative attitude toward anything which 
even smacks-.of being foreign. This is especially true with regard to language use in 
the public schools. Remember the chant, "Be American, Speak English." What 
was really meant by this? 

The 1974 report of the Civil Rights Commission declared that throughout the 
Southwest "the language and culture of Chicano children are ignored and even 
suppressed by the schools. "5 Bilingual/bicultural education has had to and con- 
tinues to overcome this type of major obstacle to growth. One of the significant 
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residual benefits of U.S.'Chinese detente was Lait v. Nichols, which benefited 
bilingiKil/bicultural education immensely. One speculates what would have been 
the decision had Scrna v. Fortales gone to the Supreme Court. 

Although the above-stated situation is changing today, the fact is that many 
educational policies, practices, and attitudes emanate froni the negative position 
described. 

CRITICS AND SUPPORTERS OF BILIIMGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Teacher Groups 

Lawrence Wright, in 'The Bilingual Education Movement at the Cross- 
roads,''"^ singles out a former president of the New York City local of the 
American Federation of Teachers, and vice-president of "Ihe New York State 
United Teachers, as one of the most vocal reactors against trends in bilingual 
education. According to Wriglit. some of the reasons for the AFT spokesman's 
opposition stem from the following: 

1. He calls "bicultural" a ''code word" for the hiring of more Spanish- 
speaking teachers 

2. He opposes the compulsory features of some legislation mandating bilin- 
gual programs. 

3. He contends that some bilingual programs are not truly bilingual. 

4. He doubts many parents ''want bilingual education for their children" 

5. He questions the hypothesis that bilingual education ''presumes to ease a 
child's entry into school.''^ 

As was pointed out earlier, the NBA has been a significant contributor to and 
supporter of bilingual/bicultural education. It has supported the national legisla- 
tion and appropriations, laying much of the groundwork through such able leader- 
ship as Monroe Sweetland.^ The NEA also filed an amicus curiae brief in the Lau 
V. Nichols Supreme Court suit. The brief stated: 

The practical exclusion of any large group of children from public education, 
because of factors for which the children themselves are not responsible, is a 
inaUer of the gravest concern to those who ... are interested in the education 
of American children.^ 

The Media 

The New York Times of March 12, 1975, in an "Issue and Debate" article on 
bilingual education in that city, presented the positions of supporters and critics 
alike. Tiiis article recognized the compulsion of the consent decree formulated in 
the federal courts as a result of Aspira \\ Board of Education and said that 
bilingual education will be a reality for the country's largest school district. The 
article's description of the significance of this fact supports a major premise of 
this author, i.e., that dramatic changes have occurred in (a) the historical, tradi- 
tional practice of educating the linguistically and culturally distinct child, and (b) 
the role the schools and education have had in the assimilation of immigrants. To 
quote from the article: 
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The adoption of bilingual education in New York City . . . the one that has 

borne a large responsibility for laying the foundations of assimilation for 

generations of immigrant Americans, is seen by both supporters and de- 
tractors as a major shift in public education here.^ 

The Times article illustrates the following position that this writer presented 
to some four hundred teachers and support staff participating in the March 1974 
Bilingual Leadership Training Institute in Los Angeles: 

With the San Francisco Laii v. Nichols and the New York Aspira . . . law suits, 
the philosophy of Bilingual Bicultural Education will be applied in significant 
ways. It is my opinion that the battle for Bilingual Bicultural Education 
(although begun in other places and other communities) will be fought in 
these two places-San Francisco, California and New York, N.Y.^ 

The Times article presented the position of bilingual/bicultural education 
supporters from an educational-progress, positive-self-image, positive-desire-to- 
learn-English perspective: 

Bilingual education is viewed by its advocates as a way of allowing students to 
progress in subject areas-mathematics, science, social studies—without having 
to wait until they gain proficiency in English ... the approach can help 
young people preserve their cultural identity and awareness, as well as profi- 
ciency in their ancestral language. 

The ability to function in English is a goal of bilingual education. Children 
who are products of good bilingual programs can be as capable of participat- 
ing in the dominant English-speaking society as those youngsters who come 
out of regular monolingual curriculums [with] *he advantage of a second 
language . . . 

The teacher and teacher educator must realize that there obviously exists a 
clear-cut controversy in bilingiial/bicultural education. The controversy is healthy, 
since it will bring out the best thinking to clarify where we have come from and 
where we are going in public education's response to the educational needs of the 
linguistically and culturally distinct child. In this controversy, the New York 
Times points out, the ''main fear [of critics of bilingual education] is the possibil- 
ity that, once a student is assigned to a bilingual program, it may become a 
permanent feature of his education, rather than. . .being phased out once he is 
proficient in English."^ ^ 

Should this position be carried out to its logical conclusion, it would be 
possible for a student to participate in a bilingual program even into college or 
university. The opponents feel that such a plan would undermine the melting pot 
concept of the public schools. The proponents, however, ask the pointed ques- 
tion, "Why not?" 

As was pointed out previously, a spokesman for the New York City arm of 
the American Federation of Teachers opposed bilingual education. This group is 
said by the Times to approve of 'imparting skills to non-English-speaking students 
in their. native language, but. . .it does not want the program to lead to 'ethnic 
separatism.' " It fears that there will be ''hiring of bilingual teachers on the basis 
of ethnic quotas, political patronage, or other nonmerit considerations."^^ 
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A widely circulated and often-quoted column by Stephen Rosenfeld, entitled 
"Bilingiiaiism and the Melting Pot," appeared originally in the Washington Post on 
September 27, 1974. Rosenfeld began his column with tlie following statement: 

With practically no one paying heed, the Congress has radically altered the 
traditional way by which immigrants become Americanized. No longer will 
the public schools be expected to serve largely as a "melting pot," assimilat- 
ing foreigners to a common culture. Rather, under a substantial new program 
for "bilingual" education, the schools— in addition to teaching English— are to 
teach the "home" language and culture to children who speak English poor- 
ly.^5 

Rosenfeld went on to say that bilingual/bicultural education "rode into law on a 
tide of widespread and uncontested awareness that children who arrived in school 
speaking English poorly tended tc do poorly in school." He further felt that 
bilingual/bicultural education was onjectionable for two reasons: 

First, it is not clear how educating children in the languages and culture of 
their ancestral homeland will equip tliem for the rigors of contemporary life 
in the United States .... [Second] BilingUalism springs from a very different 
idea of America than what tlie public institutions of this country have 
accepted in the past.^^ 

The work of Nathan Glazer, Ethnicity and the Schools, is quoted by Rosen- 
feld in raising the question, is "the cunent wave of ethnic feeling which seems 
now to be sweeping over America— the wave which carried bilingualism into pub- 
lic policy— weakening the common American glue and aggravating ethnic tensions 
and differences?" Glazer, Rosenfeld said, is of the position that "the assimila- 
tionist ideology of the melting pot is under strain, and he is frankly alarmed."^ ^ 

Rosen feld's column was picked up by other newspapers across the country. 
Then. Washington columnist Andrew TuUy followed Rosenfeld's release with an 
article under the title "Education Is Raped." The TuUy position also appeared in 
many papers, including the Albuquerque Journal. Tulley based his article on that 
of Rosenfeld. 

Important for our consideration is the impact of the Washington Post on 
education policymakers, not only in the Executive and Legislative Branches ot the 
federal government, but tliroughout the country. As to iht Albuquerque Journal 
it is the leading newspaper in New Mexico, which has a majority-minority popula- 
tion with the largest combination of Mexican Americans and Native Americans, 
growing numbers of whom are supporting bilingual/bicultural education. More- 
over, New Mexico's language and history antecedes that of the East Coast, where 
generally the melting pot assimilationist position originated. Bilingual/bicul- 
tural education is in conflict with the powerful media positions of Rosenfeld and 
Tully, who side with the melting pot assimilationist point of view. 

Tully states in his article: 

Well, I do not know "ethnic self-respect," but in my day the aim of what 
were then called "foreigners"— and sometimes worse— was to earn the respect 
of the English-speaking majority, not to proudly proclaim their aparthood. 
They did this the hard way, by learning to converse in the tongue of their 
adopted land, and by seeing to it— frequently by resort to the switch— that 
their kids did the same. 
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Tully goes on to justify his position by writing: 

We're ali immigrants, including the snooty descendants of ihe Mayflower 
rifrnjifand excluding the American hidian. But for better or w se, most of 
the early settlers spoke English and so it was adopted as America's official, 
native lan^age. This is not 3 form of discrimination against immrizrants who 
speak anc ilier language, it is.i fact of Ameri. in life. 

Tully -issoci:. ' iking Englisi: Mr.- .icanizaticivi and seems uo qucsstion the 

basic /\meri>_ ;:o\, ;.fty of those w1;<d prcr-iote bilingrual/bicultural cxlucntion, or 
the art of cr • ^'.auik.iting and comprehend :ig in two languages: 

WhiiL it b ;unal and admirable for ar 'ethnic" child to look bac- • mdly- 

iii:: niirzvm^l heritage, his first duty co himself is to become Ameri^ :.d as 
_.ist a ■■i>ssh|e.- 

In showing Ims<. - n feeling toward the bilingual education moveriie;! , Tully er- > 

neously attr-buo^s to Senator Cranston :i y^osition most people fai r wfeth bilin- 
gual educatiorr\ developmental history v. nil take grave exception v 

Senator :an Cranston, D.-Calif., wi; j fathered the bi!ingualism-i: i-schools 
monstro^ y, says he had to do it tc -eradicate "an anti-minority tradition im 
American public education.'^ What a lunatic fatuity! All the law does is dress 
our systeiTi of free schooling for all in a clown's suit.^^ 

On the same date as Rosenfeld's column, John E. Hinkle, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of WISN Radio in Milwaukee, reacted to complaints there 
and in Chicago about school administrators "failing to respond to the needs of 
their students": 

As tiiis station sees it, the ethnic heritage of our citizens is one of America's 
most priceless possessions. Unless we can trace our ancestry to the American 
Indian-ali of our forefathers came from another country. 

We like to believe America is something more than a ''melting pot." We're the 
only nation on earth to share the advantage of all cultural backgrounds. 

But our forefathers didn't come here to remake America in the image of their 
native land. Mostly, they came here to escape the oppresssion of an older 
world. 

Because our language happens to be English, new arrivals to our country 
found it necessary to learn it. !f you and I decided to move our families to 
another country, we wouldn't expect the schools of France or Germany or 
Italy to hire English-speaking teachers to accommodate our children.^ 

it is the opinion of this writer that Hinkle was influenced by Rosenfeld. 

Finally, on the occasion of the public release of the Civil Rights Commission's 
major document on bilingual/bicultural education— >1 Better Chance To Learn: 
Bilingual Biculturql Education— \x\ May 1975, the Albuquerque Tribune opposed 
the concept of bilingual education and sided with the assimilationist melting pot 
school of thought: 

However lofty its motives, the US. Civil Rights Commission is giving im- 
practical advice by urging bilingual education for the millions of children who 
enter U.S. schools without being able to speak English. 
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As shouki^ne ob' t -.-v.;. :uiiv; oipp roach to iiducaiion could handicap a child— 
perhaps peirmatv. utti aiforing liini a crutch liiat won't hold up in the 
work-a-dsrv worV i w.^-fh^rJi. he" must live in laixer Hfe.^^ 



As can be .3: 
movement, altho ru/i 
educators and no 'cu , 
its impact on be*'n\::-i 
current notions o .:ysj^' 
and fundamental a^x -p 
frame. Tliis period oi iii nv;f- 
whatever term one wishes* 
American public educ^iT'-^n . 
bilingual/bicultural ecuv. uan 
will have to be dealt vvi/r 

It^is cjear, theref'-M. 
renaissance^ of bilinj. 
philosophical, dividin 
tion, and (b) the cuLii' 
however, which is can 
the other, fear of the l 



.he --r ^-^^'i^ the ca'rrent bilingual/b " v al education 
Jrsitr;. ^' , had opposition from vari'. ..:iarters, from 
.!Li. It has grown nevertheless, luiui ; .s already left 
:;i ^ar iiides of the past. The impaci s reflected in 
educational opportunity, di%'ers: ' in education, 
.1 culturally pluralistic educxitio: and societal 
bilingual/bicultural education ciin be called by 
-^oads (Wright), renaissance (Casso). However, 
iiiged in ^^ts teaching attitudes and process, and 
,n educational strategy, philosophy, and process 



LL 1 11. Tc are strong forces for and^agi^inst the current 
il education. The fundamental difference is 
.IT :iaes of (a) the meliing pot assrmilationist posi- 
* j::;t position. We cannot discount the division, 
V -^ic fear-fe:sr of the new, fear of change, fear of 
55^1. :ust plain fear. 



Educators 



Rupert Taijillo, in 1 sjoiiiress to the National Bilingual Bicultural Institute, 
gave an example of educa:tor> support for the melting pot assimilationist position 
by quoting Cubberly. a fanjiouh- educator in the early I900's: 

Everywhere these re^^-jsrie 'liittle in groups or settlements to set up their na- 
tional manners. ci:i;u:TiTi> and observances. Our task is to break up these 
groups or settlemenii.- un;aiisimilate and amalgamate these people as part of 
our American race ^nai n; iimplant in their children so far as can be done, the 
Anglo-Saxon concern on (of righteousness, law and order, and our popular 
government, and ■ .v/ukeii \v. them a reverence for our democratic institu- 
tions and for those iiiu^T^^t n ollt mational WEc which we as a people hold to be 
of abiding worth. 

In studying this statemeniL :;iiiit: wonders wihich institution Dr. Cubberly was re- 
ferring to "to assimilate mi. :nTialgamate these people." What processes was he 
referring to when he spmit: ■sf inrplanting in ''their children ... the Anglo-Saxon 
conception of righteousness, law and order, and our popular government"? If Dr. 
Cubberly was speaking of the then-accepted role and function of public educa- 
tional institutions, it seems understandable why the current data on educational 
achievement of linguistii:^lly and culturally distinct children/students are such, 
and more, why there i< Si^xjou^; questiom as to the success of the melting pot 
school of thought. 

During the public iheaarm^ tlits Civil Rights Commission conducted in San 
Antonio, Texas, in \9i>H. a jumor^liigh school principal was asked why he thouglit 
the data for Mexican Ameriiran students projected such a dismal picture and 
about his views as to i:" possibleirelationship with genetic factors. He responded: 
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1 airi n^i m ivjstorian, but I would that in the feeble knowledge thar 
have ofhnstory and looking a: it from the past 2,000 years, Western ruin- 
has bien a battleground, and certainly where armies trample you havegc-uh 
reman iniiij. And the very measnring stick that we are trying to use here u - .:ny 
is fuuiLkunentally a product >t Western Europe 'i; culture transplajii : . iv. 
Ameru.iL. and that is ihe meiisuring stick thai we are trying to mcasm tlio 
Mexican American by.-^ 

Ci^staneda,'^^ reviewing the works of Cole and Cole (1954), pir ^ : {s the 
melting pot philosophy to an e>_.Liiisivist Ango-conforniity position : ; .led in 
racial superiority, excliisionist immigration policies, and a desire U ; ::jntain 
English instirtiitions, the English Language, and English-oriented cultUR: i^ncrns. 
Assinulatioi^i is viewed as desirable only if the Anglo-Saxon ciilturai p:. rLiirn is 
taken as the ideal. Castaneda considers (the meUing pot cultural pheno^.'^ as 
something distinctly American. Developing his observation of "superniTr he 
quotes the American educator and philosopher John Dewey ( 19 16) as r ic:: 

I wish our teaching of American history in the schools would take niMi 
account of tlie great waves of immigraiion by which our land for over thri:; . 
centuries has been continuously built up, and made every pupil conscious 
the rich breadth of our national make-up. When every pupil recognizes all the 
factors which have gone into our being, he will continue to prize and rever- 
ence that coming from his own past, but will Uiink of it as honored in being 
simply one factor in forming a whole, nobler, and tlner than itself.^^ 

There are increasing numbers of educators and public-policy persons who are 
promoting the cultural pluralism position in the educational process and in the 
training of teachers, counselors, and administrators. In this writer's opinion, the 
growth and acceptance of the cultural pluralist position today is a siariificant 
contributioji^r the Mexican American community in particular and the bilin- 
giial/bicultiiral education movement in general. 

Mario Fantini, presently dean of education at the State University of New 
York at New Paltz, poses the problem in today's teaching and clearly states his 
position: 

Public school systems, in order to be equitable to the public, have tried to 
render all public schools identical. By manipulating all learners toward the 
same models the school, instead of equalizing educational opportunities, has 
produced the exact opposite for many students and teachers.-^*'^ 

On the other hand. Fantini states: 

Oin concept speaks to openness. It values diversity, it is democratic, it em- 
braces human growth and development, and it is unswerving in its recognition 
of individml worth. 

Stent and Hazard, writing their observations on an Education Profes-fmr^ 
Development Act (EPDA) conference on cultural pluralism in education, hadl Ai? 
to say : 

The melting pot ideology has failed. Society is splintered and the youth of 
. America desperately are seeking their identity. Cultural pluralism is both a 
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bet .. nu a co'vjept which has no't be: ven due : «aiinr;;)Tn. The faci that 
the railed Sr^ites includes citizems oi se cultmca :3t be challenged. 
T'w . \:teTit w which the non-whiite r res have -y^' •senfrarichised or 
- ..id> uiVEsible aries but their exi.\ ienc.. act. Trt ..d^ ;;:ire fact, cultural 
j.ur^i^isni ineani: very little. Movlrng frr-ni xi toc(>uaiTr'. KAvever, opens the 
door 'O u:.seful .jxammiation. Omce; culiuiai :Dluralisn- ^: V5:vv,eci conceptually as 
wel^ >i ; ar'fecti'iely, ics imp lie all cms lb: ed„ication ^Li^cher education can 
he •■ • .^iaicriedA'-^' 

Blandii:- Carci tus, director of zlie Sl.:\ Antoni.'. Tf :.uls.. Law Centter, is con-ii- 
dent of the orki:uz:of the cultural pluralism position. She states: 

1 renin beheve that cultural pluzalism will! be a riunctional response to this 
country. 1 think that most fed tiaat cuhural pluraiism wiil vrark oniy to the 
degree thar we lessen the gaps t)ervveen ^"oups in terms of material and 
educiTLionai and cultural success and acc£p::ance. Tlhe longer we have to oper- 
ate witli large ^ps between cultural groups, the longer we will have to be 
dealing with the fears and the defense mechanisms of ihe haves and the 
have-nots. If Mexican .Americans, Franco-Americans, Italo-Americans feel 
more secure in their cown cultures, not only culturally but socially and 
materially us well, we could all begin to function as a culturally pluralistic 
society and accept each other and assist each other in pfromoting our bicul- 
turalism or multiculturalism.^^ 

UnderJving the gjowtk of the bilingual/bicultuoi education movement is tlie 
thought aniii philosopihy on caltural pluralism. As hers been noted, at challenge is 
the meltino;: pot sch:ool of tihouglit, which has its roots in the earty thinkers, 
policyniafers. and edaicators of this country. 

Altliougn there were advocates of the cultural pluralism position even at the 
turn of the century, it was not uratil the early 197D's that the strong, frequent. 
broad-basecL articulate, cacophonus voices became effective. 

While, as Gordon pointed out in 1964, "a central issue in Cultural Pluralisim 
concerns the riglit of a minority ethnic group to preserve its cultural heritage 
without at the same time interfacing with 'the cairrying out of standard respon- 
sibilities to general American civil life' " (cited by Castaneda^^), the .uniquie 
feature that has emerged in the last few years is a righi:, not only to preserve one's 
cultural heritage, but to preserve it througli public i^education. This process is 
carried mit through bilingual/bicmJtural education, v^hich is a function of the 
state. The right tms emerged as a jresult of the admiticed failure of the American 
public school sysiism to educate due linguistically aisal culturally distinct child. 
This adrrussi<>m lays bare tlie chaLkmge that the meltir^pot philosophy has failed. 
Both promoiibn of :and resistancr^. to bilingual/bicultsaral education in the class- 
rooin, the sciiool building, or ras2r_iiiniveTsity will gemcrally fall into one of these 
two schoolsccQf thought. 

THE CATIDEW^CARDENAS THEORW^QF^INCOW^ 

Given that the anability of the pubiSji: scaiool to respond meaningful to the 
educational and developmental needs of ttihe linguistically and culturally liSistinxt 
child/student has its roots in the i)hilosophical base of the melting pot assimila- 
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tual school system an.i the problem 

the Kcvc v. Denrc desegregation 
.i^.e to the Cardenas-Cardenas theory o}* 
Jose Ca:rd:fnas to the lederal coun. 
lulative aejlcit" or ^'progressive dc- 
sented by the Denver Public Schools, 
iniportar t features of upward socio- 
iic educatiiun, Cardcnai; suggested thiit 
'rinvv cllild/^student ren::i'.aed in sch oo'l. the farther lie/slie fe'{l 
-L- vTiglo. niididle-class sttUiwjint. (This writer found the .same condi- 
ws with investigators o:! ^ew York pmblic schools, in a major 
w lu. OCR/HEW. In this xi:\e. the studeiiDts concerned were Puerto 



! what he called the ' 
II as indicated by dat:. 
com inced that one ol 
w,:as participation in i": 



Rvjans and' lBlliu.:k:?.. ^ 

Cardc::a> - as. courageous enouglij to \ khis this apparent failure away from the 
'•'lome siLiati on. lack of discipline., abs-r.iro of sfi niulation by parents, and verba] 
leficienciv v iIa*: very iTistruction^l pniorTanis of the schools/' He developed his 
v.JUcation .'v an om two iirrportant points: 

L Tihere are liiLstiiiri learning characte: isiics and styles of the linguistically 

a mud cuilturaliry diisiinct child/studeiiL 
2. Failurs. measured by the school, i> -attributed to the incompatibility ol 

rnstrmcticnzl programs with these distinguishable, unique educational 

::hardii:tedsticsr^ 



Thus. an » LstTucnonal iiprograni c the public school is aeveloped for a 
Vhite. A\naio-Sa> UK HnglEsh-spcaking, rriiJdle-class school population, it lollows 
that the pr ogram .is inccimipatiblle with ttic characteristics of the linguistically and 
cultunu:!' Jistinci child. F*or success 01 the student and tlie instructional pro 
granu must fit the '.uLier as much a:s possible. 

[- -casing on ilie ai.«^amiption incompatibility, Cardenas proceeded to 
ideni .r; five basic areas uhere an: utiiunictional program can be inconip.'Hible with 
the L'.nrnng characterisi.:.!_s o! tl: realistically and cullturally distinv:^ .jhild/stu- 
dent p^vverty. culture, linii^iagr. uv w^r^hw. and societal perceptions. 

I. y^)rrrr-.. Should ' ■le ins^iiictiioTui content and process be geared to the 
niioXli cLass.-:ind should ihe c.nuT.nc.tism.stics of the minority and majority student 
pOTulia/CTjis . .JivTiinrg m poverty mo'' bt: taken into consideration, then the instruc- 
Umial ^TKDgnnnri is irtcomiipatihle^3^«ith:lhe learning characteristics of those students. 
y\ thv i:;ru:::jir presupposes nhat each diild beginning first grade has tlie same 
iri xldrv -:':la,v -atckgr^ and nesr^s the educational process with a White, \nglo. 
niiddiii-cLi^^-r'—iented .md reifcifuccd-based curriculum, then 4 child from the 
lower sc .-rjLiionomic or po^^er^ ;::jivirG!tTiment starts off from day one on an 
unequal ooimng. 

2- Ciddtirw:. In descriilbin^^niht' dysfu-nctnonality of most instructional programs 
of pu'blic. sdimoling with the Itrngiiistically and culturally distinct child. Cardenas 
m a ke:. . linxee ;^me r a I i z a t i on s 

1 . Mrast school personnel know nothing about the cultural characteristics of 
the minorily school population: 
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2. The few sclu; 1 personnel w ■ are l e of ■ iuese cultur:! • diaraci eristics 
..eldom do an; thing about it. ..ad 

On tiiose rar; occasions whe the scr. aioes attempt lo do something 
concerning l: c culture of ir.inoriiv r (lupvs. it always does the vivTOizg 
thingA^-^^ 

Fra:nk Ai'^gel.'^^ president of New Me: o Kiipilands Ut^;iversii y, iri Ills presx^n- 
tatton to die V^uion:!.! Institute on A :ce< o f- lii-icr Ediicntion tor the Mexican 
Aiirierican, ob orved ihat such profe sior > is .iirThropology and sociology are 
identifying Iht cultun.1 characteristic ii ouv !n:inoirit>- communit-cs, hut ere 
is seldom an etTort to develop educ::^ on^; -irr alon^ the ..mes of the unar- 

acterislics identified, 

A iTi:ajor thrust of bilingual/bicuiuura-i caucjajion siraLegy i:S to recognize the 
cultural JiariLcter:istics of the participating so.idcr.ts, their homu. and community 
iuid then to nuild the learning expcn-^nces ucround these featiira. Then, th . cul- 
tural characteristics of the linguistically ^nd .j:ulturally distinct rhiid, paren. . and 
community iiieit, cosCiume, ethics, social patierns, and language) are perceiv-d as 
strengths ins-'^i^ of weaknesses. 

3. Language. Language is one thi: :^^;lements of cviJt:iire, according to 
Arugon.^^ In tlve biVrnguial/bicultura: .^ducat:..on renaissaiTce, trlie promoters have 
distinguished the two characteristics of linisOTge and culare inn the title oi the 
movement. There is considerable debLiue caoasming the usenof the two terinis. The 
present effort otl' biliogual/bi cultural educGOiton is concerrned with learning and 
diiveloping in two languages, with and throiiigh a high regarrd for the culture of a 
ciiild/student. his/her :narents, and ihe comiruiinity. Many teachers are l:eery of the 
term hicidtural sincf v-i is taken h; some tc mean, "You have to beo+' the same 
ethnic or racial backgr^rxmd as the bnguage i-thnic group involv>ed. For cx;imple, 
in the Mexican Americiin bir.'i;igii;\V ^[cultural program, the teacher must -le fluent 
in English and Spannrsh .a^vj -^t Mevr..,n Aimerican." This point iis such an \r^^\xt that 
it may be one f r tn;:r m ajor reason whv some ethnic or racial comniunili^js who 
are monolingui.1 in English are nK>r.^ ; ront to push for tlie term mu^iicidtimil 
education. But hicidtural and m ^dtural need not be iplTilosophii*aliy and 
pedagogically mutually exclusive; t^ie trwo terms are indicative oi ' he same 

goals. 

Bilingual /bicuiEtoral educ- '- ' on bs\ ue^^'^lopied Muce the late 1%0's bt cause o! 
the realization tot rhilidrer .^j-^not iv.urni in a foreign languagEL The langii^age and 
information oi rhie schojjoi :tv' is: be k irned tiirougli the language and infc^miation 
of the child and. Ms/h^er ho ire. A andmnertal question about the pmitpose of 
education is wiietiirr the ess, :::tiai ifunctfaon of the school is to impart knowledge 
and information or to> teach :he cnild tie language of the school and country. 
Without doubt, the tnaditional practice of schools has been to teach the child 
English first, then content. The effiicts of such a process are a higli rate of grade 
repetition, overageness. and underadiieveiment (U.S. Commission on Civil ^Rights, 
Mexican American Education Study), Bilingual/bicultural education theory 
suggests that both learning a languiige and learning information can occur tB^ether 
and advantageous\y inrriie learning process. 

The questia^n iir-iRies aboc.tt ESL pro^^ms in which the United St.^;^es has 
invested muny edu^tional dolb.rs. The ESL educatiional: approach is a:.i3oodL-x- 
ample of a stoxcr^fe^^^^ Tirograjn without r^re cultural coTrrponents, off^ed as.-an 
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educational solution for the linguistically and culturally liiiistinct child/student. 
Challenges to the etYectiveness of ESL programs are probably best described in 
the briefs of the plaintiff children/students in {h^Asnrra o,/; \ew York w Board of 
Education lawsuit. A study ( ' thes-j briefs reveals th:.: tl i: :Maincirf Puerto -Aican 
children entered ESL programis knowing on'y Spanish .and icft tiiiem afcer t-A or 
three years illiterate in both English and Spanish. Tlie sarme prorbleni occurred in 
Boston, reported in The Way We (h) .>n <;ci:,H)l^^\ and \nLVLirsson and Boyer refer 
to the problem in their twO'Vohrnie work, Bilingua. S^ivioolmg in t/ic i uircd 
States. 

The question is not whether eiilier ESL or bilb^iziAul bicaialtural educ.ition 
should be uidopted and tlie other dis.jarded but what t::i>j -nle of each nietli ad is. 
ESL iis an important program which is only one cormpoiKent of a total comipre- 
hensive educational strategy. Comprc-iiemiiveness is a gaai ^f bnlingual/bicutiturai 
education; therefore. ESL should fii imo the design of tj .. comprehensive bilin- 
gual/bicuitural program in the educiuiiional strategy for Hl finguistically and cul- 
turally distinct child, 

Cardenas suggests that there -re . j.iree ihiasic elements of a bilingual program 
which speak to this point: 

1. The coniinued cogniiive dii-^'elop^ient of ilie dilld. wirJi uccnnipumyir. 
development of basic ski!" v^uj . nniau a.cquiHniic?r uv jMniinanii lar - 
guage; 

2. The developinent of En^ish zs-.n second language . ani: 

3. The furiher exiension of [the -itujtienit^s] naiive iangii^i^i a 

The two incompatibility areas of "rUur.^v^r.d latngua^e - : c:ted in [jkl^ c(5P~::.iu- 
sions of the Civil Rights Commissio:: ^ ML^\...an ArKricnr :.Jiieation Sulicv .he 
Commission states: 

• Chicanos are iasuucied im ii ki-ngu^ jge oriLi.ier lli:^:! tir: L>iu'' -vilh vvhici i ir.rv 
are mosi fairailiiur. 

• The curriiruhim consisis of ti: 'w/jk::; and a)UT-;-,f:s vMiMch vs^nore vne 
Mexiciin A:mericaii back^ounii:.:;i:n". -itmtuge. 

• Chicanos are uiKUiiliy tau-giu ny . jiichers wh* , - own coiiiure 3iid buiik 
ground are different and whose trriTnntg leaves Tt2eni i^niTnisni and insensi 
live to ihe educaiional needs of Tlii:zano studenis.'^^ 

The same problem occurs in the edu.ciition of scmie Native American tea(i:;^.^tTS 
who have participated in several of this iiuthor's graduaile Gourses in intercuiUnral 
relations. A number have expressed their complete "OTpTreparedness to fuin?,ctio=fT in 
educational settings that include the-"^a:i:fve Ameir)c::an stodent. The nrob/^cni cj- 
tainly needs further study : howCTtrr. the ■>t:)nnt ih^ere is tjj^iU .vihat has ibeer learxred 
by teachers, counselors, and :iilinmTOtstr:-Eca*s fprepi:i-ini: work with i'vMex::.^ 
American children and studerits;:iinmiiies equally weii tn t^iit educational "reetiu of 
other linguistically and culturall^x dastnnct,dn!ildis!n. 

4. Mobility, Mobility of students and famniaies is xi si^ificant featun otrcon- 
temporary American life. If an ni^tructional program does nod consider -riobiliity, 
then (as Cardenas points out) tifiat wouiUd be aaother lacompatibilit' fmctor. 
Cardenas offers a solution to the Teality af a high™obiiiit>y factor: the-develop- 
ment of a mobile curriculum or highlly individuaiizeci instnirliorral progritm. 
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5. Soc letal Perceptions. Much has been written regarding the focus of the 
instnictional process on the middle-class Anglo-Saxon child. It is generally 
accepted that such an instructional process excludes linguistically and culturally 
distinct jfeildren and that, when the latter are included, the weaknesses of the 
child/coninnunity are portrayed rather than the strengths. Such children have not 
gained a positive, reassuring self-image througli the educational process of the 
school. The U.S. Commission on Civil Riglits gives an example of this: 

The curriculum which the schools offer seldom includes items of particular 
relevance to Chicano children and often damages the perception which 
Chicanos have gained of their culture and heritage.*^^ 

\m the extreme case, if a teacher, school, or school system must make the 
choice of ai child knowing English or having a positive self-image and speaking the 
native langaiage of his/her home, then tlie latter choice should be supported. A 
person who feels good internally will respond to societal needs in a more aggres- 
sive and successful manner. 

W 'liat has been the role of the teacher in the area of societal perceptions? This 
quesiiion poses the subject of the nex^t section. 

TEACH EPvSTUDENT INTERACTION 

A ba^iic premise of this writing is that tlie renaissance of bilingual/bicultural 
education ir> due in great part to new data concerning the educational relationship 
between he school and the linguistically and culUi rally distinct child. The 
Ciiirdenas theory of incompatibilities pinpoints critical areas of that educational 
environment and process. In view of the fact, however, that this review is con- 
cernied particularly with bilingual/bicultural teacher preparation, it is important to 
look at seme significant research in the area of teacher-student interaction. The 
nrost critical part of education is what takes place between the teacher and the 
class, the teacher and each student, and especially the teacher and the linguistical- 
ly and culturally distinct child. On the national, regional, state, or local level, all 
the new legislation, appropriations, and programs are for nauglit unless there is a 
healthy, positive, effective interaction between the teacher and his/her class, the 
teacher and individual students. 

Recent research by the Civil Riglits Commission provides keen insiglits for the 
bilingual teacher educator and the teacher in bilingual/bicultural education. In 
March 1973, the Commission's Mexican American Education Study report. 
Teachers and Students, was released. The report was a result of a modifi- 
cation of the Flanders Interaction Analysis System (FIAS) to determine the kinds 
of interaction between teacher and class, and between teacher and each student, 
as they related to identifiable ethnic or racial variables. 

Teachers and Students sought to determine whether and to what extent there 
was a difference in interaction between teacher and Anglo child and teacher and 
Mexican American child. The research is significant for two reasons: (a) It was the 
first time the FIAS was adapted to determine interaction on ethnic and racial 
vairiables. (b) It identified specific, critically important areas where teachers need 
to develop an appreciation of the characteristics of linguistically and culturally 
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distinct children/students and the concomitant skills to be effective in the educa- 
tional development of all children. 

The research was done in three states: California, New Mexico, and Texas, It 
included 52 rural, urban, and suburban schools- 10 in New Mexico, 22 in Califor- 
nia, and 20 in Texas-and data suitable for analysis were obtained from 429 
classrooms observed.^^ Twelve categories of behavior were examined for possible 
interaction disparities. They are identified as ''statistically significant'' or ''not 
statistically significant.''^^ Although 6 of the 12 were found to be not statistical- 
ly significant, from a teacher-preparation and teacher-educator perspective, these 
behavior areas are now identified and need careful attention. The categories are: 

Statistically Significant 

Praising or encouraging 
Acceptance or use of student ideas 
Questioning 

Positive teacher response 

All noncriticizing teacher talk 

All student speaking 

Not Statistically Significant 

Acceptance of students' feelings 

Lecturing 

Giving directions 

Criticizing or justifying authority 

Student talk-response 

Student talk-initiation 

Specifically, the research found that there were: 

1 . Disparities in teacher praise or encouragement. 

Teachers make sparing use of praise and encouragement generally. But the 
average Anglo received about 36 percent more praise or encouragement than 
the average Mexican American pupil in the same classroom. 

2. Disparities in acceptance or use of student ideas. 

The average Anglo pupil in the survey area hears the teacher repeat, or refer 
to, an idea he or she has expressed about 40 percent more than does the 
average Chicano pupil. 

3. Disparities in teacher questioning. 

The average Anglo pupil in the survey area receives about 21 percent more 
questioning from the teacher than the average Chicano pupil. 

4. Disparities in positive teacher response. 

. . . the average Anglo pupil receives about 40 percent more positive response 
from the teacher than does the average Qiicano pupil. 
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In this category, the report elaborated by saying that ''because positive teacher 
response represented overall warmth and approval, this disparity is also indicative 
of differences in the emotional tone of teacher relationships with Anglo and 
Chicao pupils/' 

5. Disparities in j// //o/ur/7u7r//?g teacher talk. 

Teachers spend 23 percent more time in ail nondisapproving talk with Anglo 
ihan with Chicano pupils.'^^ 

6. Disparities in all student speaking. 

The average Anglo student spends about 27 percent more time speaking In 
the classroom than the average Chicano student. '^^ 

Although the second group of teacher-sUident disparities from a research 
perspective^ are not statistically significant, for purposes of achieving greater 
understanding of the interaction between teacher and linguistically and culturally 
distinct children it is important that in these six areas some disparity does exist, 
that there is difference of treatment in the kind and caliber of interaction that 
affects the learning environment, and that the disparities ''indicate patterns of 
interaction favoring Anglos over Chicanos." 

7. Disparities in acceptance of students* feelings. 

Teachers expressed very little acceptance of the feelings of any students, but 
they did express acceptance twice as often for Anglos as for Mexican 
Americans. 

8. Disparities in lecturing. 

The average Anglo pupil received 20 percent more of this "teacher talk" 
classified as lecturing than did the average Chicano pupil. 

9. Disparities in giving directions. 

Teachers also spent more time relating information to Anglo pupils Uian to 
Chicano pupils. 

10. Disparities in criticizing or justifying authority. 

Although the differences in direction and criticism are small they are impor- 
tant as part of tlie total pattern of classroom interaction-a pattern in which 
Chicano pupils consistently are encouraged less and discouraged more than 
their Anglo counterparts. 

1 1. Disparities in student talk-response. 

. . . the average Mexican American verbally participated less in the classroom, 
both in response to tlie teacher and on his own initiative than the average 
An^o. 
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12. Disparities in student talk-response. 

The average Anglo pupil observed talked about 23 percent more in response 
to the teacher tlian^tlie average Chicane pupil. He also spent approximately 
30 percent more time talking on his own initiative, than tlie average Chicano 
pupil.^*^ 

The picture is clear when all 12 of the identifiable categories of disparity are 
taken as a whole. It is not difncult for educators to conclude that the Chicano 
cliild receives unequal educational treatment in the schools of the Southwest. In 
terms of quantity and quality, the present system of education provided by the 
schools is monolithic, monolingual, and monocultural. It is true that the research 
is based on one culturally and linguistically distinct community. But this author's 
reseiirch on disproportionate placement of lingijistically and culturally distinct 
children in EMR classes^^ lends support to the hypothesis that such data can be 
applied wherever Chicano children can be found in significant numbers through- 
out the United States, and to other linguistically and culturally distinct com- 
munities. 
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111. IMPLICATIONS FOR BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL TEACHER TRAINING 

To the administrator who said, "We just do not know what to do with them" 
(hngiiistically and culturally distinct children), to teacher educators, and to con- 
cerned teachers, the promoters of bilingual/bicultural education say, we have an 
alternative. The Cubberly philosophy has not been effective for the linguistically 
and culturally distinct child. We must learn from the past and develop new 
strategies with philosophies such as that of Fantini.^ 

The contemporary renaissance of the bilingual/bicultural education move- 
ment, then, is a response to principles the educator has voiced for some time: take 
a child as he/she is; build on strengths, not weaknesses; go from the known to the 
unknown; and respect the human person and his/her traditions and style of think- 
ing, learning, and becoming. 



GUIDELINES FOR IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER TRAINING 

There have been some efforts made to assure better preparation for teachers 
and administrators of bilingual/bicultural programs. Four such efforts are noted 
here. 

What Teachers Should Know About Bilingual Education 

Zintz, with assistance from project directors Ulibarri and Cooper, wrote What 
Teachers Should Know About Bilingual Education in 1969, setting forth objec- 
tives, principles, and cautions. These nationally and internationally renowned 
educators have vast experience in teaching Mexican Americans, Hispanos, Native 
Americans, and students of Latin American countries. For them, and very 
apropos today, six principles should guide the bilingual teacher: 

1 . Instruction in the first years of school should begin in the mother 
tongue .... 

2. BQingualism need not adversely affect school achievement .... 

3. The emotional feelings about one's language are very important .... 

4. To preserve a language, it needs to be used as a medium of instruction in 
the schools . . . , 

5. While the members of a minor language group must learn the major 
language in order to function in the basic institutions of that society 
(government, economy, education, welfare), the reverse of this is not 
tme .... 

6. Native languages of minority groups are apt to be lost if: they serve no 
purpose in economics anu commerce; radio and TV programs are not 
presented in that language; they are not used in the schools; there is no 
printed literature of importance in that language; and if progress in 
school places no reward on knowing that language.^ 

It is the hope of these educators and others who support this philosophy that 
the systematic and effective use of tliese six principles will bring about at least 12 
major accomplishments: 
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1. The learner will become more proficient in his own oral and written 
language as well as in the second language. 

2. The learner's achievement [in content areas] and aspiration levels will be 
raised through the program. 

3. The learner will be recognized as one who represents culture within a 
culture." 

• 4. The learner will be more capable of accepting democratic principles as a 
social process. 

5. The school environment will become more adept at encouraging the bilin- 
gual to demonstrate the values of both the new and the old cultures. 

6. The school will provide programs for children of different cultures. 

7. The learner will become more proficient in oral language development in 
both languages. 

8. A plan for optimum individual development will be provided through 
various types of teaching techniques. 

9. The school environment will provide an atmosphere of understanding 
which encourages the learner to develop all facets of his personality. 

10. The guidance program will aid the bilingual in seeking and preparing for 
success in both cultures. 

1 1. The learner's self-concept will be consistently considered by the school, 

12. The society which the learner accepts as a second culture will recognize 
the value of bilingualism. ^ 

In the area of second-language acquisition, these educators stressed the 
importance of the teacher in a bilingual/bicultiiral program having a working 
knowledge of and personal commitment to seven linguistic principles, as follows: 

1 . Language is oral .... 

2. Language is habit. It is learned behavior .... 

3. Language is arbitrary .... 

4. Language is personal. 

(This principle particularly reflects student self-image. Critical, then, is the 
first approach of a teacher, who will contribute greatly to the positiveness or 
negativeness of that image. In too many instances data show that the enthusiasm 
of many teachers to teach English obliges linguistically and culturally distinct 
children to choose between the positive images of the family or the^ school. 
Children should not have to make that choice.) 

5. The language of a given group of people is neither "good" nor *'bad"; it is 
communication. 

(There have been so many written complaints in this area that teacher prepa- 
ration institutions, especially language departments, should examine tlie conflict. 
The common complaint, for example, in Spanish is, "Well, yes, you speak 
Spanish, but not the way it is spoken in Mexico or in Puerto Rico." Worse yet, 
"Yes, you speak Spanish, but not Tastilian.' ") 

6. Language is more than words .... 

- , 7. Language is culturally transmitted . . . 
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The Aspen Institute 

In recognizing the rapid growth of bilingual/bicultural education programs, 
accelerated by Lau v. Nichols, and recognizing the slow response of teacher train- 
ing institutions, a number of educators were convened in Aspen, Colorado, to 
assess the state of the art in undergraduate teacher training programs in bilingual/ 
bicultiiral education. This institute was cosponsored by the Bilingual Leadership 
Training Institute at California State University, under the direction of Chuck 
Leyba, and the National Education Task Force de la Raza, under the direction of 
this author. The objective was to pull together professional expertise from various 
levels of involvement in teacher training for bilingual/bicultural education 
throughout tlie United States. Educators from the Native American, Puerto 
Rican, and Mexican American communities were represented. Our task was to 
develop responses to the following questions: 

What should the teacher need to be able to do for maximum effectiveness in a 
bilingual/bicultural education program? 

a. What knowledge would be required of the teacher to be effective in a 
bilingual/bicultural education program? 

b. What skills would the teacher be required to have for effectiveness in a 
bilingual/bicultural education program? 

c. What training experience would be recommended to help bring about this 
behavior, knowledge, and skills development? 

The responses to these questions took the form of recommendations and 
were divided into (a) the cognitive domain and (b) the affective domain. The 
following list represents the consensus of the institute participants but is not 
intended to represent the total needs of a bilingual/bicultural training program. 

A. Cognitive Domain 

1. The teache. should have a working familiarity with the methodologies of 
teaching first and second languages. 

a. Knowledge required This would require complete fluency in the two 
languages of the specific target population. Fluency in this case 
means an effective working knowledge of the grammatical structure, 
vocabulary, and literature of both languages, as well as the 
knowledge of process development in first and second language 
acquisition in becoming bilingual. The teacher must have a founda- 
tion in applied linguistics, sociolinguistics, and language develop- 
ment. 

b. Skill required. This would necessitate that the trainee be able to read, 
write, and speak both languages fluently. 

c. Training recommended. The training for the above should be divided 
into two parts: (1) academic and (2) field experience. 

(1) Academically, the teacher should be provided courses in first- 
and second language acquisition techniques and learning ap- 
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proach, as well as a course in process development in becoming 
bilingual. 

(2) The field experiences should be directed experiences in a bilin- 
gual setting, including team teaching. Preferably the field expe- 
rience ouglit to take place in the community in which the 
trainee is expected to teach. Possibly a part of the student 
teaching practicum could be in the form of a community intern- 
ship. 

2. The bilingual teacher should be able to diagnose language competency in 
the bilingual child. 

a. Knowledge required. To effectively diagnose language competency, 
the teacher should possess knowledge in diagnosis, interpretation, 
and application. 

b. Skill required. The skill to interpret and apply. 

c. Training recommended. A formal course in testing and measurement 
and field experience in diagnosis and application, preferably related 
to the bilingual community in which the teacher desires to work. 

3. The teacher should be able to use the dialects of both languages of the 
children in the respective bilingual setting with fluency, understanding, 
and comprehension. 

a. Knowledge required. Fluency, understanding, ajnd comprehension 
here would mean the possession of a working knowledge of botb 
languages and dialects of the given community in which the prQ^gn^ci 
exists, as well as the knowledge of when to use each effectively '-'m 
jgiveB-:ieducation settings. 

b. Skill required. The trainee should possess the ability to recogni^c:xuid 
iidentify the dialectal differences used by the students. The trainee 
^yrtould possess the ability to develop concepts through the dialects 
used, the ability to know when to use languages and related dialects, 
the ability to Ccirejully identify for the students dialectal differences 
in their speech and the language of the curriculum materials. 

c. Training recommended. Familiarity with and skill in using the respec- 
tive dialects could be acquired through a community internship, field 
experience, training films, guest lectures, and contact with com- 
munity representatives familiar with dialectal differences, meaning, 
and application. 

4. The teacher in the bilingual/bicultural education program must express 
favorable attitudes toward other languages and dialects and provide 
activities to develop diese attitudes. 

1. Knowledge required. This would require knowing what constitutes 
favorable attitudes toward and familiarity with those activities which 
(though acceptable in the cultural environment of the teacher) may 
be construed as unfavorable by the culturally distinct community in 
which the bilingual teacher works. 
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b. Skill required The trarhec should be able to select iliose activities 
which demonstrate favorable attitudes toward the language, culture, 
family, and traditions of the students in his/her class. He/she should 
be able to communicate favorable attitudes, even in unfavorable situ- 
ations. 

c. Training recommended. This skill of demonstrating favorable 
attitudes even in unfavorable situations can be developed througli 
field training, particularly in the community where the teacher will 
work. Lab situations can be made available. The student teaching 
program can provide the opportunity to apply the activities selected. 

5. The teacher must use language styles which will further the bilingualism 
of the student. Status should be given to the language of the child and 
the school. 

a. Knowledge required. The teacher should possess a keen knowledge 
and understanding of the goals and objectives of bilingual/bicultural 
education. The teacher in tlie bilingual/bicultural program shouild 
have a working 'knowliidae of the relationships between language and 
culture, especiauy thu. language and cuiOture of the scnool, home, artel 
community of the chiiil/student. 

b. Skill required. The ^:cachcr should be able to provide edacationi)! 
activities which will : ::ake the child/student comfortable in iearning 
the language and culture of the school, while at the same time build- 
ing respect for the language and culture of the home/community of 
the child. 

c. Training recommended. Jo acquire the knowledge and skill for this 
objective, lab-field training, especially in the community environ- 
ment in which the teacher desires to work, is recommended. 

6. The teacher in a bilingual/bicultural program should provide the learning 
environment and curriculum to enable the child to use two or more 
languages in the learning process. 

a. Knowledge required. The teacher in a bilingual/bicultural program 
should have a knowledge of environmental' references and related 
models applicable to the linguistically ahd culturally distinct child/ 
community and the class setting. The teacher should be aware of the 
emotional environment^in his/her class, school, and community. 
He/she should know what constitutes a healthy, favorable climate for 
learning, given these ^•^ariables. 

b. Skill required. The tsaicher in this setting should have the implemen- 
tation competencies to distinguish what is favorable for maximum 
learning in his/her given class/schooK and be able to develop related 
curriculum models and educational activities to best utilize the favor- 
able learning environment to the advantage of the bilingual child. 

c. Training recommended. Formal classes to develop these skills can be 
provided by educational psychology courses dealing with appropriate 
curriculum models relative to a given target population, and courses 
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in learning environments. Field experience can be provided by cur- 
riciiliini and training experiences, such as team teaching, individual- 
ized instruction, the integrated day concept, and use of culture in the 
curriculum. 

i 

7. The teacher in the bilingual/bicultural program should be able to use 
cross-cultural references in advancing the cognitive development of stu- 
dents. He/she should be able to use community resources in under- 
standing the development of cultural resource material. 

a. Knowledge required. This will require that the teacher in the bilin- 
gual/bicultural program have a good knowledge of ailture, of the 
material producec.' for the community he/she is teaching. This teach- 
er should know what criteria to use in judging appropriate materials 
and what is needed in a resource center for the class and program. 
He/she should know .^bout small-group learning. Further, he/she 
should know how to identify student levels in relation to materials 
available. He/she shouli ; know the relationship of teaching materials 
to cultural and curriculum goals. He/she should know the importance 
of community resource-v in developing cross-cultural curriculum and 
supporl. material. 

. Skill required. The teacJier should be able to select appropriate cur- 
riculum and support^ materials for student development. He/she 
should be able tpoleveJop, adopt, and effectively use culturally re- 
lated materials; be able to identify levels of materials in relation to 
the level of the student; and be able to evaluate the effective use of 
community in the development of cross-cultural curricula, 
c. Training recommended Coursework in the nature and use of culture 
is important. Developing criteria and survey evaluation of material 
should be provided the teacher trainee, who should take courses in 
materials development and evaluation. 

8. The teacher in the bilingual/bicultural program must be able to select 
cross-cultural references in advancing cognitive development. 

a. Knowledge required. The teacher must be knowledgeable in growth 
and development concepts and related themes for the monolingual 
and bilingual/bicultural child. The teacher must be well aware of 
existing and needed material in this field. 

b. Skill required. The trainee should be able to establish growth goals 
and be able to write a curriculum in relation to these goals. 

c. Training required. The teacher in a bilingual/bicultural program 
needs courses or modules in child growth and development, along 
with courses in classroom management. 

9. The teacher in the bilingual/bicultural program should exhibit sy.ch 
sensitivity to the culture of the target group as to be able to judge 
between appropriate and inappropriate methodologies. 
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a. Knowledge required. The teacher should possess a working 
knowledge of the methodologies and cultural attributes of the target 
community. 

b. Skill required. This working knowledge should provide the teacher 
with the skill to select and apply the appropriate methodologies for 
the identified culturuj^ attributes of his/her class. 

c. Training recommemlLi'd. This knowledge and skill can be developed 
through field observation, especially of successful programs. 

10. The teacher in the bilingual/bicultural education program should use tests 
appropriate to program objectives. 

a. Knowledge required. He/she should have a working knowledge of 
testing instruments and their strengths and weaknesses, as well as 
knowledge of present evolvements and assessments. 

b. Skill required. To accomplish this, the teacher should be able to 
identify tests applicable to the specific learning needs of the target 
population. The teacher should be able to diagnose the educational 
problems of a child, interpret tests, and prescribe a remedy. 

c. Training recommended. Courses should be available for training in 
diagnostic techniques as well as training in application of the evalua- 
tion procedures. 

B. Affective Domain 

11. The teacher should develop self-confiden6e in the child/student of the 
bilingual class. 

a. Knowledge required. The teacher in the bilingual program should be 
familiar with psychological principles regarding positive child learn- 
ing and growth, have a positive st^Jf-ijiRage, have a positive image of 
chiUh'xMi, know something about group dynamics;'and know how to 
diagnose a child's abilities. 

b. Skill required. The teacher in the bilingual program should be able to 
diagnose a child's abilities and provide successful learning experi- 
ences. 

c. Training recommended. Workshops in self-esteem should be provided 
to the teacher trainee, as well as a course and experiences in group 
dynamics and values clarification. These experiences could be pro- 
vided in small-group lab experiences. 

12. The teacher in the bilingual'/bicultural education program should have 
positive attitudes toward advancing the life pursuits of the students/ 
children and a commitment to raising their levels of aspiration. 

a. Knowledge required. The knowledge required to apply this would be 
psychological (the maturational and aspirational characteristics and 
techniques-'.of the target group served). The teacher should be 
familiar with child counseling and guidance techniques, both group 
and individual. He/she should be familiar with cultural factors in 
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these te-jhniqiies as they relate to learning. iMiially, he/she shc:!;j..Ll be 
aware of appropriate community roLe models. 

b. Skill required. The teacher should be able to apply psycholngicai 
techniques in the inaturational purfjuiits, both individually and ollec- 
tively, to apply counseling and guidance techniques, and to provide 
activities incorporating community role models. 

c. Training recommended. Labs sHould be provided to allow the Trainee 
the opportunity to observe and apply psychological techniques of 
motivating individual students and a class. The trainee shoukl have 
practice in how to survey, identify, and utilize role models from the 
community served. 

13. The teacher should structure programs that will foster positive iinntudes 
in relating to others. 

a. Knowledge required. Implementation will require the trainee :o be 
familiar with psychological and sociological cultural foundations, i.e., 
have a knowledge of cross-cultural values, awareness of conflicting 
cultural mores, and knowledge of materials— audio, visual, or 
printed— in which these are demonstrated. 

b. Skill required. The trainee should be able to identify cross-culUira! 
collaborating or conflicting values, and to articulate these to stu- 
dents. The trainee should be able to discuss openly with studenlH the 
conflicting values encountered in currKCuUiiim> mnedia, and si:cie.t>'. 

c. Training recomnwndci^]. The Trainee shouild bii, provided the opporUi- 
nity in lab work to identify and deal wSth conflicting cross-cultural 
values. Workshops can be provided in Jiow to select ajid provide 
curricula and media. 

14. The teacher should be able lo effectively useiin the child/student's learn- 
ing process, the values, aesthetics, and view ^f nature that the child and 
his/her community respect and should relate:lhe learning environment to 
the learning process. 

a. Knowledge required. This would require that the trainee hav-^ a 
working familiarity with the local environmcat and know how to 
integrate this environm^int with learning, 

b. Skill required. This requires the trainee to recognize the communrity 
environment characteristics and incorporate that recognition into the 
student/child's physical and intellectuai development. 

c. Training recommended. The trainee should be provided field experi- 
ence in successful programs, followed by lab experiences for applying 
what he/she has learneri. 

15. The teacher should respect the child, be sensitive toward the child's 
sociocultural differences, and be alert to his/her effect on the child. 

This outline is but a minimum of what is recommended for the teacher who 
wishes to be effective in a bilingual/bicultural education program. 
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Center for Applied Linguistics 

The Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL)^ has also compiled a set of qualitV 
cations for the bilingiuil/bicultural education teacher in eight major areas: 

1. Language proficiency 

2. Linguistics 

3. Cmlture 

4. Instructional methods 

5. Curriculum utilization and adaptation 

6. Assessment 
a» General 

b. Language 

c. Content 

d. Self 

7. School-community relations 

8. Supervised teaching. 

The full description of these qualifications can be found in Appendix E. 

Persoiial/PrOTi^sional Checklist 

For the teacher or teacher training institution that would like a simple check- 
list of personal characteristics and professional qualifications, the one that follows 
is by Dolores Gonzales from a work she and Casso prepared for an institute on the 
bilingual teacher and the open classroom.^ 

Criteria for the Selection of Teachers 
for Bilingual/Bicultural Programs 

I. Personal CImacteristics YES NO 

An effective teacher for a bilingual program 
demonstrates: 

1. The belief that cultural diversity is a 
worthy national goal. 

2. A respect for the child and the culture 
he/she brings to school. 

3. The conviction that the culture a 
child brings to school is worth pre- 
serving and enriching. 

4. An awareness that cultural and linguistic 
. differences are obvious individual 
differences. 

5. A commitment to enhance the child's 
positive self-image» 

6. A positive self-concept of his/her ability 
to contribute to a bilingual program. 
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I. Personal Characteristics ( continued) 



YES NO 



7. A willingness to learn more about bilin- 
gual education. 

8. Flexible human relations. 

9. A capacity to share ideas. 

10. A confidence in children and their 

ability to learn. 

II. Pi'ofessioial Qualifications 

An effective teacher for a bilingual program 
demonstrates: 

1. Competency and experience as an 

elementary school teacher. 

2. A knowledge of areas related to bilin- 
gual education: English/Spanish as a 

second language, linguistics, etc. 

3. Literacy in the Spanish language. 

4. A facility in applying modern 
approaches to improve teaching 

of concepts and skills. . 

5. An ability and a resourcefulness in 
adapting materials to make them 

relevant to the child. 

6. A readiness to participate in team 
teaching or other innovative organiza- 
tional patterns. 

7. An awareness of the implications of 

culture to learning. — - 

8. A knowledge of research to explain 
what bilingual education is and why 

it is needed. 

9. A willingness to work cooperativeh 
with other adults (teachers, aides, 

parents, etc.) in a classroom setting. 

1 0. A loyalty and a commitment to the 

objectives of an experimental program. 

11. An interest in seeking new approaches to 
contribute to the experimental nature 

of the program. 

It will be noticed that there is a similarity in the four sources used in this 
section (Zintz, Aspen, CAL, and Gonzales). In reviewing each of them, to avoid 
being left with the impression that the bilingual/bicultural education program is 
strictly for promotion of language or culture, it should be kept in mind that the 
language and culture of the linguistically and culturally distinct child are used to 
aid the school in its objective, the cognitive growth and development of the child. 
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TEACHER VIEWS OF Bl LIIMGUAL/BICULTURAL EDUCATION 

During 1973-74, many states were having their first statewide bilingual educa- 
tion conferences and institutes. This author has tried to determine the thinking of 
teachers and administrators of bilingual programs who attended some of those 
eonferences. The objective was to get a clearer picture of the thinking of teachers 
in relation to that of teacher educators in bilingual education. Surveys were 
conducted at the first National Bilingual Bicultiiral Institute/ held in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, November 28- December I, 1973, and at follow-up state con- 
ferences in Arizona^ and Wisconsin.^ The findings presented here give a cross- 
section of participants' opinions about bilingual education and teacher prepara- 
tion. 

Althougli the greater concentration of bilingual programs is in the elementary 
grades, especially K-3, 66.9 percent of the Arizona bilingual conference respon- 
dents strongly supported tlie bilingual program being continuous from kindergar- 
ten through the twelfth grade, and 10.3 percent strongly disagreed. In the Wiscon- 
sin study, 81.2 percent of the participants strongly agreed and only 8.1 percent 
strongly disagreed. Among the National Institute respondents, 89.5 percent were 
in favor of a continuous K-12 program and only 5.9 percent against. 

The concern of the president of the New York local of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers was noted earlier regarding the hiring of only bicultural teachers. 
On the question of recRiitment and hiring of Spanish-speaking teachers as a higli 
priority in the district or project area, 55.9 percent of the National Institute 
respondents strongly agreed, 21.3 percent strongly disagreed, 17.7 percent were in 
the middle, and 5 percent gave no response. In Arizona, 47.5 percent strongly 
agreed it was a high priority, 16.2 percent felt strongly it was not a priority, while 
13.7 percent were indifferent. In Wisconsin, 59.8 percent of the respondents 
strongly agreed and 21.5 percent strongly disagreed. 

Findings in the area of teacher preparation and the qualities a bilingual teach- 
er should have were as followr: 

Regarding the personal qualities of a bilingual teacher, 81.3 percent of the 
National Institute participants indicated these should be a high priority in the 
preparation program while 4.5 percent indicated a low priority. In Arizona, 76.3 
percent of the respondents felt development of personal qualities for bilingual 
education was a high priority, and 2.9 percent considered it a low priority. Wis- 
consin had 86.6 percent for high priority and 2.6 percent for low priority. 

In the area of a teacher's knowledge of children and appreciation of the 
community from which the students come, 95 percent of the National Institute 
respondents saw this as a' high priority of teacher training and only 1-4 percent 
indicated it was a low priority. In Arizona, 82 percent considered it a high 
priority and 3.6 percent a low priority. In Wisconsin, 91 percent rated this as a 
high priority and 3.6 percent as a low priority. 

On the question of development of teaching skills. 85 percent of the National 
Institute respondents rated this as a high priority and 4.6 percent as a low prior- 
ity. In Arizona, 73.4 percent of the participants felt this was a high priority and 
2.1 percent a low priority, while 1 1.5 percent were indifferent and 12.9 percent 
chose not to respond. In Wisconsin, 79.5 percent of participants noted this as a 
high priority, 6.3 percent-as a.low priority, and 10.7 percent were indifferent. 
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Regarding whether the teacher preparhig teachers for bilingual programs 
should be hiliuguah 90.5 percent of the National Institute participants felt that 
this was a high priority, 2.3 percent rated it as a low priority, 5.9 percent were 
indifferent, and 1.4 percent chose not to respond. In Arizona, 68.4 percent felt 
this was a high priority, 5. 1 percent a low priority, 14.4 percent were indifferent, 
and 12.2 percent chose not to respond. In Wisconsin, 83.9 percent agreed this was 
a priority, while 6.3 percent disagreed. 



RESPONSE OF TEACHER TRAIIMIIMG IIMSTITUTIOIMS 
IPs! TRAIIMIIMG Bl LINGUAL PERSONNEL 

The bilingiial/bicultural education movement has developed so rapidly that 
teacher training institutions have not sufficiently developed the programs neces- 
sary to meet current demands for personnel. That the need is great is indicated by 
such educators as Charles Leyba,-^^ director of Project MAESTRO, California 
State University, who in 1973, estimated a need for over 35,000 bilingual/bicul- 
tural teachers. The Civil Riglits Commission makes further reference to the cur- 
rent national need for bilingual/bicultural teachers: 

Because of the sc-arcily of trained and certified bilingua! bicultural teachers, 
many bilingual bicultural programs have assumed the responsibility for de- 
signing and implementing their own teacher training programs.^ ^ 

It seems clear that school districts cannot wait for state teacher training institu- 
tions. 

The 1%8 national bili ngual ethication legislation and amentlnients passed in 
1970 provided for preservice and in-service bilingual teacher Iraining.^^ .However, 
few universities and colleges developed undergraduate or graduate programs under 
this legislation. The reasons for this lack of commitment are not clear. If there 
was a weakness in the law itself, this WuS rectified in the 1974 Bilingual Education 
Act, which makes a heavy commitment to training and fellowships. 

The neetl for teacher training in bilingual/bicultural education has been 
picked up by a number of states. Some, such as California, Texas, and Illinois, are 
beginning to allocate substantial money for preparation. 

The state of the art in the area of bilingual teacher training was covered in the 
U.S. C'vil Rights Commission's 1974 report, Toward QuaUty Education. The 
Commission randomly sampled 25 Southwestern teacher training institutions. The 
sample demonstrates conclusively the necessity for expansion of teacher educa- 
tion programs to meet bilingual teacher training needs.^-^ 

The great need for bilingual in-service and preservice teacher training is clear. 
The response by teacher training institutions has been slow, although a decade has 
passed since the renaissance of bilingual/bicultural education began and even 
though educators had identified the qualities, characteristics, and needs as early as 
1969, A few reasons Ibr this slowness. are: 

I. The country finds itself for the first time in its history with a great surplus 
of regidar teachers, those who have been prepared to teacli only the monolingual/ 
monocultural child/student. 
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2. The country and individual states are spending the greatest amount of 
educational dollars in their history. (New Mexico, for example, spends 75 cents of 
every tax dollar on education; and the federal education expenditure is second 
only to defense.) This spending, coupled with the great economic recession, de- 
mand for economic and educational accountability, and the national surplus of 
200,000 teachers, has caused state legislatures to be more cautious in allocating 
more tax dollars to the preparation of teachers in general, notwithstanding the 
need for bilingual/bicultural teachers in particular. 

3. Tliere is a lack of recorded data on the progress, successes, and advantages 
of bilingual education programs to convince state legislatures of the benefits of 
such programs, which would justify drastic changes and utilization of new state 
funds. For example, Arizona has in the past year reduced its allocation for bilin- 
gual education. 

4. The issue of the melting pot versus cultural pluralism philosophy applies 
critically to the response of teacher training institutions. It is the author's opinion 
that most administrators and teachers holding positions of leadership were trained 
in the melting pot school of thought. Therefore, those in charge of teacher train- 
ing institutions may not be philosophically and ideologically committed to bilin- 
gual/bicultural education programs. 

5. Where deans of teacher training institutions are committed to bilingual/ 
bicultural education, significant numbers of department chairpersons (such as 
elementary, secondary, early childhood, reading, curriculum and instaiction) do 
not have the same philosophical commitment to (or worse, their priorities do not 
include) teacher training for bilingual/bicultural education. 

6. Teacher training in institutions of higher education has not been coordi- 
nated with the teacher training needs of client state or local school districts. This 
lack of coordination means that different priorities are served, which contributes 
to the surplus of one set of teachers while at the xmie time exacerbating the 
shortage of bilingual/bicultural teachers. Reading specialists, curriculum devel- 
opers, materials developers, educational psychologists, science teachers, and early 
childhood specialists are badly needed. 

7. Some college of education department chairpersons perceive teacher train- 
ing in bilingual/bicultural education as only a language program and attempt to 
shift the burden for teacher training onto the language departments. 

8. There seems to be an apparent unwillingness, reticence, incapacity, and 
fear among university departments to work collaboratively, interdisciplinarily, 
and interdepartmentally to develop a comprehensive bilingual education teacher 
training program in cooperation with the needs of local school districts. 
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IV. A REVIEW OF ERIC PUBLICATIONS 

Although attention has already been given to the desirable characteristics, 
knowledge, skills, and training of bilingual/bicultural teachers, this section is a 
review of literature related to teacher training other than that cited previously. 
Almost 250 publications, articles, presentations, and papers in the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) collection or indexed by ERIC were 
searched in hopes of identifying in-service and preservice biHngual teacher training 
models. (See Appendix G.) It was found that considerable literature exists on the 
need for and problems and characteristics of specific in-service and preservice 
programs; however, actual descriptions of bilingual teacher training models are 
almost nonexistent. 



PRESERVICE BILINGUAL TEACHER TRAINING 

Traditionally, teacher training institutions have prepared students for teach- 
ing by providing them with general education and methods courses. Actual work 
with children did not occur until the fourth or final year of their studies. This has 
been found to be inadequate preparation for teachers. 

The review of the literature in this area shows little innovation in preservice 
training programs for students preparing to work with lingiiistically and culturally 
distinct students in a bilingual/bicultural education program aside from linguistics 
courses and sometimes a bilingual methods course. Still largely unidentified are 
tfie recommended specific components or content of courses and the relationship 
between theory and field work. One innovation, primarily influenced by the two- 
year Teacher Corps programs, is the inclusion of nioro intensive and extensive 
field work and community involvement throughout the bilingi/ial training pro- 
gram. There has also been an increased emphasis on competency-based teacher 
education and the use of modules to develop the competencies needed by bilin- 
gual teachers. 

Jackson^ states that teacher quality is a greater factor in the achievement of 
minority-group children than in the achievement of majority-group children. It is 
the shared responsibility of training institutions, schools, and the community to 
keep teacher education programs responsive to current educational needs. 

Most programs merely stress the use of an interdisciplinary training approach 
for bilingual teacher training which includes education, history, anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, and ESL. (See, for example, Mazon and Arciniega,^ Fer- 
guson and Bice,^ Troike,'^ Michel,^ Richburg and Rlce,^ Bernal,^ Hughes and 
Harrison:^ Valencia,^ and the Library of Congress.-' ^) There is general agreement 
on this interdisciplinary, interdepartmental collaboration in the training of bilin- 
gual/bicultural teachers. However, the literature is very weak in the description of 
how !* is training is to be done. Few models have been described in the ERIC 
docufnents. 

The selection of trainees for bilingtro*} teacher training programs does not 
seem to be carefully planned. Only one of the articles in the ERIC search, by 
Adler,-'-' points out that the candidate cannot just be a native speaker to teach 
English or Spanish components of the bilingual program; he/she must have other 
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qualincations. Others do not go into the specifics of reorganization recommenda- 
tions but simply suggest (a) that we must make the course work more relevant, or 

fb) that curriculum innovations must be made within tlie professional courses 
(Jones^2)_ 

Only three authors cite specifics about including the child's and the com- 
munity's culture in the bilingual teacher education program. Most of the course- 
work that Jones describes with relation to culture has to do with laboratory 
school work with ethnic and cultural lifestyles in relation to teacher education. 
Sandstrom^^ says only that we should have programs which serve to heighten 
awareness of culture and sensitivity to cultural differences. Richburg and Rice 
stress the need to develop cultural sensitization. 

Interaction skills with students and communication on a broad base with 
many groups in society are very important. Richburg and Rice, .Tones, and the 
University of Southern California-^^ stress that the teacher education staff should 
be made more aware of human relations factors in education so that they can 
stress the development of these skills in their classes. This has direct implication 
for the emphasis of the bilingual/bicultural education teacher training movement. 

More importance is now being placed on the role of the community in teach- 
er education, as well as on the importance of the trainee's learning to work in the 
community and with the community in tlie teaching setting. (See Bauch,-^^ Stu- 
dent National Education Association,-^^ Kreidler,-^^ and Wilson.-'^ Also Sand- 
strom, and the University of Southern California.) There is little information 
available, however, on effective, successful use of the community involvement 
concept. The greatest involvement seems to be in assisting in cultural development 
(e.g., telling stories of folklore and history, and participating in advisory councils). 
Assisting in the critically important actual writing of bilingual curriculum 
materials is the area of least participation.^*^ 

More emphasis is being placed on increasing the on-site education of teachers, 
particularly in training for bilingual/bicultural programs. Such recommendations 
have been stressed by Guerra,^^ Dodd,^^ Hawkins,^^ and Flores.^*^ The impact 
of the Teacher Corps community-learning models should continue to contribute 
substantially to furthering this concept. 

Considerable attention is given to various types of methods in bilingual teach- 
ing. Most stressed, however, is the development of the teacher's personal inter- 
action with students early in their education. Also necessary are intensive support 
and supervision, as well as great care in the selection of teaching models (Sand- 
strom. Student National Education Association, and Ferguson and Bice; also see 
California State College^^). The findings in the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
report on student-teacher interaction {Teachers and Students, Report V, Mexican 
American Education Study) indicate this is a very important area which needs 
further attention. 

It is increasingly recommended that field experiences take place (a) earlier in 
undergraduate bilingual teacher training programs, and (b) more frequently and 
more intensely as integral parts of teacher education or as methods of implement- 
ing good teacher education programs. Certainly the Teacher Corps and the Career 
Opportvmity Program (COP) have contributed greatly toward this trend since, in 
both programs, half of the teacher training is througli field experience. During 
these increa.sed field experiences meaningful involvement in the sociodynamics of 
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the community is stressed. (See Student National Education Association, Rich- 
burg and Rice, Sandstrom, Wilson- Kroidler, Jackson, Ferguson and Bice, and the 
University of Southern California.) In the area of field experience, there has been 
considerable criticism that trainees or bilingual student teachers are not placed 
with carefully selected master bilingual programs or teachers. Too often the bilin- 
gual trainee is left alone without on-site supervision. There is no incentive (such as 
academic credit for the master teacher) and, finally, tlie link with the home-base 
bilingual teacher training institution is weak. The growing emphasis on field ex- 
perience, and its importance in the personal development of the trainee, will 
necessitate improving these areas for successful bilingual teacher training pro- 
grams. 

Recently there has been a trend toward competency-based teacher education 
and the employment of modules in developing teacher competency (Sandstrom: 
also American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education,25 and Lindberg and 
Swick^^). One of the strongest movers of the concept seems to be the Center for 
Applied Linguistics.-^^ The impact of competency-based education on bilingual/ 
bicultural teacher training should be closely observed. New Mexico, for example, 
has recently dropped its effort to develop a teacher certification plan based on 
competency, notwithstanding a 1971 connnitnient to implem,^n' one by Septem- 
ber 1975. 



IN-SERVICE BILINGUAL TEACHER TRAINING 

Many of the teachers already involved in bilingual education lack necessary 
skills. Even if they have general bilingual teaching skills, they may not be prepared 
to implement a specific bilingual program because they lack familiarity with the 
appropriate approaches, goals, and methods as well as with the community they 
will serve. Most teachers in bilingual pSrograms today have been trained only in 
languages and not in other content. 

The majority of the literature in this area is in the rorm of evaluations of Title 
VII programs. The evaluators have made very general recommendations for more 
in-sei-vice training, but the specifics of such training are not given. More needs to 
be written on the iuentified areas of in-service training. 

Various approaches to in-service training have been suggested. Training may 
vary from one-day sessions every six weeks (Adkins and Crowelle^^) to two hours 
(Goodman^^^) or even a one-day-a-week session througliout the year. The content 
of programs is not adequately detailed. The sources generally identify the topics 
to be covered only as culture, bilingual methods, and materials. On the other 
hand, the description of the New York City Board of Education^^ in-service 
program includes bilingual methodology, history of bilingual education, 
philosophy encompassing the total child, language arts in both English and 
Spanish, and bilingual instruction in all curriculum areas. Also included are cul- 
ture, language proficiency classes, and bilingual workshops. 

Specific instructional techniques, approaches, materials, aids, and modes of 
school organization appropriate for multicultural student groups are reported by 
Dykes.*^^ 
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Instructional techniques, curriculum planning, technical assistance, and class- 
room methodology are stressed by Thcimer^^ Goodman, who adds 
team-teaching techniques and the use of an eclectic method. 

Cultural environment, family and social group characteristics, teacher atti- 
tudes and characteristics, shortcomings of schools and suggestions for surmounting 
these shortcomings are topics explored in in-service preparation as described by 
Rubeck.*^^ 

Another aspect of in-service training is planning at the level of involvement of 
the in-service participant (Theimer), such as preschool or junior high. 

The goals of a number of writers in the area ot in-sen'ice training include the 
academic education of participants (Theimer); sensitivity to cultural variance; 
bilingualism (Goodman); practical ''how to"; relationship of trust between trainer 
and teacher; encouraging trainees to be experimenters and innovators, learners, 
and problem solvers; and how to develop a sense of professionalism.^^ 

Dominquez^^ reports on programs based on a teacher needs assessment, areas 
of interest, and community needs. These needs were dealt with through lectures, 
individual learning packages, encounter groups, seminars, small-group discussions, 
and workshops. Adkins and Crowelle also base in-service preparation nn noted de- 
ficiencies and their correction, as does Washington.^^ The master teacher's role 
consists of personal discussions, evaluations, and development of curriculum 
materials. 

Rubeck used outside consultants to observe and suggest program changes. 
In-service suggestions could also come froni parent and student groups, as well as 
from faculty committees, 

Adkins and Crowelle discuss observation of a teacher's language and lessons 
via tape, which is critiqued and discussed by the teacher and trainer. They also 
cite opportunities for teacliers in bilingual programs to observe each other and to 
observe and evaluate taped lessons and compare their evaluations with actual 
lesson plans. Teachers can also discuss particular problems encountered in im- 
plementing the bilingual program and arrive at more effective methods of imple- 
mentation. The supervising teacher can demonstrate lessons. Practice and role 
playing are used as corrective devices if the trainees need special assistance. They 
experience the actual making of lesson plans, discuss their pace of implementa- 
tion, and plan future lessons. 



RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ONI THE ERIC SEARCH 
Preservice Education 

1. More emphasis should be placed on developing preservice models. 

2. More emphasis should be placed on the recognition of learning; styles (as 
documented by Castaneda37 Ramirez^^), the development of cognitive 
processes, judgment, classroom procedures, and the development of interaction 
sensitivities which enable the teacher to gauge the optimum teaching moment for 
positive instruction. 

3. More stress should be placed on setting up a responsive teaching and 
learning environment. 
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4. There should be a follow-up of graduates of the bilingual preparation 
program at any teacher training institution. 

5. The teacher training institution should be held accountable for the prep- 
aration of teachers for bilingual programs. 

6. Efforts should be made to recruit competent trainees and to assist them 
in completion of preservice programs. 

7. Involvement of bilingual teacher trainees in actual school situations 
should begin early in their training. 

8. Bilingual teacher trainees must receive the kind of training that will 
enable them to work effectively in bilingual/bicultural programs. 

. 9. Language must not be the only requirement for training to work in 
bilingual/bicultural settings. Emphasis must also be placed on the affective and 
cognitive needs of the child within his/her culture and community. 

10. Teacher training insitutions must develop comprehensive, ongoing, and 
first-rate bilingual preparation programs, from undergraduate through doctoral 
levels- 

1 1. Preservice teachers in the bilingual education program must be trained to 
work with paraprofessionals. 

12. There must be a standardized method of selecting cooperating master 
bilingual teachers. 

13. Bilingual teacher trainees must be competent and willing to work in the 
community. 

14. Bilingual teacher trainees must b j given opportunities to observe teachers 
who work effectively with children in bilingual programs. 

15. Research should be conducted to identify the kinds of preservice training 
that will result in effective bilingual/bicultural teachers. 

16. Bilingual teacher trainees should have laboratory school work before 
being permitted to work with students in regular i>chools. 

17. Assessment criteria must be developed to determine wlietlier a bilingual 
teacher trainee is competent to work with linguistically and culturally distinct 
students before he/she is permitted to complete the program. 



In-Service Education 

1. Teachers, administrators, teacher educators, and tlie community should 
all be involved in the planning and evaluation of a bilingual in-service program. All 
participants should feel that the training is appropriate to their level and needs. 
Programs should be individualized and, in some cases, competency-based, so that 
certain demonstrable knowledges, skills, and behaviors of the participants can be 
evaluated. 

i In-service training should be required of all teachers, administrators, and 
paraprofessionals involved in a bilingual program. There should be separate-level 
meetings as well as alMevel sessions so that all groups may be supportive of each 
other. A sense of team effort is important for implementing change. 

3. All of the aforementioned could be utilized as content and situation 
demand, with continual experimentation and reassijssment. 

4. Interaction and communication skills should be stressed. 
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5, A needs assessment should be the basis of the developed bilingual in-ser- 
vice program. 

6, In-service preparation for bilingual education should be conducted for at 
least six weeks during the summer for teachers who have not taught in the 
program, with at least one half-day session per week ti.roughout the school year. 
There should also be weekly half-day visits to each classroom by tlie teacher 
trainer. 

7, All the areas covered in preservice training for bilingual education should 
be ongoing in in-servict^ preparation as well, but concentrated and adapted to the 
specific needs of teachers and community, 

8, More research should be conducted to identify tlie kinds of in-service 
training that would be most effective for bilingual programs. 

9, There is a great need to integi'ate theory and practice in in-service pro- 
grams to make them more effective and successful, 

10, The main goal of in-service training in bilingual/bicultural education 
should be to make the program more viable and to provide ongoing preparation 
for the teacher to be able to work more effectively with children in the cognitive, 
language, cultural, and personal domains. 

11, In-service training should include student evaluation techniques, both 
pre- and posttesting, and prescriptive techniques based on test results. 

12, There should be an ongoing evaluation of the bilingual/bicultural teacher 
training program. 
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APPENDIX A 



APPROVED BILINGUAL EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 

(1975-1976) 







Number of 




Target 


Degree 


Fellowships 




Language 


Program 


Available 


Institution 


OT 'ulUoli 


ph n 


1 J. 


i'viizonj oiuie universii V , len' 'c 






(j 


Hii*itrin Il'nivprcitv 






15 


I Iniversitv of Mcmston 






10 


University of Illinois, Urbana 






6 


K:insas State llnivprsitv Manhattan 

4 1 I J 4^ J ^ L LI I W \^ lllV^IOlLV* • 1-1111 1 U L Lull 






10 


University of Massachusetts. Amherst 






25 


Jjniversity of New Mexico, Albuquerque 






10 


K?w Mexico State University, 








Las Cruces 






10 


[Pennsylvania State University 






15 


State University of New York. Albany 






10 


University of Texas. Austin 






30 


Texas A & I, Kingsville 






4 


University of Washington 




tCJ.U, 




University ot the Paciiic, Stockton 




M. A. 


1 d 


Biscayne College, Florida 








California State University, Bakerstleld 






^ 1 


Caliiornia State University^ Los Angeles 






1 c 

1 J 


Chicago State University 






20 


Hofstra University, New York 






5 


University of Kansas, Lawrence 






5 


Michigan State University 






15 


New Mexico Highlands University, 








Las Vegas 






15 


Pan American University, Fdinburg, Texas 






40 


San Diego State University 






10 


University of Texas, Austin 






c 


University of Texas, If! Paso 






8 


University of Washington 






10 


Wichita State University, Kansas- 


Greek 


Ph.D. 


5 


Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Spanish & French 




30 


New York University, New York City 


Japanese & Cliinese 




20 


Seton Hall University, New Jersey 


Spanisli & Cantonese 


M.A. 


50 


California State University, Sacramento 


Spanish & Italian 




15 


Fordhani University, New York City 


Native American 




5 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 



Source: OfUce of Bilingual Education. Tlie information has been rearranged specifically for 
this document. 
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APPENDIX B 

OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION GRANT AWARDS, 
FEBRUARY 1975 



STATE 


LOCAL HDUCATION AGLNCY (LEA) 


CITY 




ALASKA 


Alaska State-Operated School Systems 


Anchorage 


i MJU.UUU 




B!A Bethel Agency, Vi^pU oHnterior 


Bethel 


204,850 


ARIZONA 


Papago Indian Agency 


Sells 


83,120 




Havasupai Tribal Council 


Supai 


29,000 




Tempe School District No. 3 


Tempe 


66.000 




Tucson Public Schools 


Tucson 


144.192 




I he's 








Mi^rtlif»m Ari7tin'i I InivL*r'jitv' 


Ilagstaff 


65,000 




PiiTia Communitv College 


Tucson 


70,000 




University ot Arizona 


Tucson 


499,499 




University of Arizona 


Tucson 


70,000 




Chinle Pubhc School District No. 24 


Chinle 


209,600 




Giinle Agency, BIA Cottonwuod Day School 


Chinic 


50,000 




Rock Point School, Incorporated 


Oiinle 


20K400 




Douglas Public Schools District No. 27 


Douglas 


120,000 




1-lagstaff Public Schools 


Ilagstaff 


68,549 




Apache County District 








Canado Public School No. 19 


Ganado 


1 15.000 




Kayenta Public School Pistrtci No. 27 


Kayenta 


133,490 




No^ales Public Schiiol District No, 1 


Nogales 


169,000 




Peach Springs School District No. 8 


Pcuch Springs 


44 .220 




phoenix Elementary School District No. 1 


Phoenix 


156,500 




Phoenix Union Higli School System 


Phoenix 


175,000 




Sacaton Public School District No. 18 


Sacaton 


95,500 


/■* \ 1 1 i.OI^ \!l \ 
1. / \ 1 1 W i\ i\ I / \ 


Arvin Union School District 


Arvin 


95,000 


Placer Countv Ottlee ol Education 


Auburn 


396,900 




Baldwin Park Unified School District 


Baldwin Park 


167,000 




tt*»rti»If*v' 1 Init'JpH St'tindl Di^tri^'t 


Berkeley 


816.000 




Rfinciill IlninTt Srhtinl Di^itriet 


Bonsall 


62.617 




Calexico Unified School District 


Calexico 


190,300 




Capislrano Unified School District 


Capistrano 


102,000 




San Dicguito Union High School District 


Cardiff 


81,528 




Carpinteri,! Unified School District 


Carpinteria 


75,900 




ABC Unified School District 


Cerritos 


321.000 




Chino U.S.D, 


Chino 


109.135 




Sweetwater Union H.S,I). 


Chula Vista 


185,000 




Corcoran U,S,D. 


Corcoran 


56300 




Corona-Norco Unified School District 


Corona 


146,000 




Jefferson Elementary School District 


Daly City 


103.020 




IX^lano Union Elementary School District 


Delano 


46,800 




Dos Palos Jo'nt Union Elementary School 








District 


Dos Palos 


55.000 


Dos Palos Union High School District 


Dos Palos 


101,719 




Ravcnswood City School District 


East Palo Alto 


100,200 




EI Monte School District 


EI Monte 


126,000 




Mountain View School District 


EI Monte 


121.000 




Encinitas Union School District 


Encinitas 


27,000 




Etiwanda School District 


Etiwanda 


66.165 




Fremont Unified School District * 


I-remunI 


257,500 




Gilroy Unified School District 


Gilroy 


228,700 




Glendale Unified Schcjl District 


Glendale 


207.575 




Guadalupe Union School District 


Guadalupe 


68,948 




Gabrillo Unified School District 


Half Moon Bay 


28.381 
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Office of Bilingual Education Grant Awards, February 1975 (Continued) 



STATl- 


LOCAL LDUCATION AGENCY (LLA) 


CITY 


AMOUNT 


California (Conlinucd 


I lay ward UniHed School Disiricl 


Huywa rd 


$ 220.137 




l lollistcr School District 


llollistcr 


186.445 




San Benito Joint Union High School District 


Hollistcr 


181,229 




Ocoanvicw School District 


Huntington Beach 


234.844 




Irvine Unified School District 


Irvjnc 


102.000 




La liiibra City School District 


Ui Mabra 


81.000 




HacienJu La Puentc Unified School District 


La l*uente 


242.737 




Lawndale School District 


Lawndale 


100,000 




Lennox School District 


Lennox 


156.450 




Los Angeles Unified School District 


Los Angeles 


1 ,458,500 




Morgan Hill Unified School District 


Morgan Hill 


43.000 




Newport-Mesa Unified School District 


Newport Beach 


68.000 




Newark Unified School District 


Newark 


93.535 




Norwalk-La Mirada Unified School District 


Nor walk 


166.000 




Onkley Union School District 


Oakley 


92.500 




Occanside Unifieu School District 




1 1 s nno 




Cliaffey Union Hi^h School District 


On 1 11 ri 


1 1 n onn 




Ontario-Montclair School District 


Oil tario 


200.000 




Orange Unified School District 




144 non 




Oxnard School District 


0 \ n ar d 


1 fin son 




Oxnard Union High School District 


Oxnard 


80 non 




Palm Springs Unified School District 


P'lliii Snriiii'S 


101 nno 




Paramount Llnified School District 


Paramount 


284.630 




Pasadena Unified School District 


Pasadena 


262.000 




EI Rancho Unified School District 


Pico Rivera 


261,000 




Lucia Mar Unified School District 


Pisrno Beach 


135,500 




Pittsburg Unified School District 


Pittsburg 


284.500 




Pomona Unified School District 


Pomona 


342,500 




Redlands Unified School District 


Redlands 


90.000 




San Mateo County 


Redwood City 


160.280 




Riverside Unified School District 


Riverside 


168.000 




Garvey School Districi. 


Rose in cad 


285 .8 1 3 




Rowland Unified School District 


Rowland Heights 


194.000 




Sacramento City Unified School District 


Sacramento 


176.500 




Sacramento City Unified School District 


Sacramento 


207.000 




Salinas City School District 


Salinas 


214.650 




Salinas Union High School District 


Sal in as 


233.^)32 




San Bernardino County Superintendent of 








Schools Office 


San Bernardino 


287.200 




San Diego Unified School District 


San Diego 


292.694 ' 




San I'rancisco Unified School District 








Chinese Bilingual Department 


San I'rancisco 


336.226 




San I'rancisco Unified School District 


San I'rancisco 


180.500 




San Francisco Unified School District 


San Francisco 


15 3,5 37 




San Francisco Unified School District 


^nn Fr:in(*i«;Cfi 


212,800 




Aluni Rock Union Hlemcntary School District 


Q'ln Incf" 


1 onn 




Mt. Pleasant School District 


San Jose 


1 M nnn 




San Jose LInified School District 


San Jose 


1 04 1 nm ' 




San Leandro Unified School District 


San Leandro 


91,906 




San Ysidro School District 


San Ysidro 


100,000 




Santa Ana Unified School District 


Santa Ana 


230,250 




Santa Barbara County Schools 








Office of Superintendent 


Santa Barbara 


117,500 




Santa Barbara School Distric? 


Santa Barbara 


150,500 




Santa Maria Joint Union School District 


Santa Maria 


178,373 




Santa Maria School District 


Santa Maria 


88,000 




Briggs-Olivelands Elementary Schools 


Santa Paula 


89,500 




Valle Lindo Elementary School District 


South El Monte 


; 44 .000 
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STATE 


LOCAL IiDUCATlON AGKNCY (LLA) 


CITY 


AMOUNT 


/^'ili ffir ni '1 fr^nnt i n 1 K'fJ'^ 

V^ll 11 1 w 1 1 1 1 U V.V^ UlllJIIUwU/ 


Soiitii Sun I'ranL'isci) Unified School District 


South San Lrancisco 


S 70,000 




Stockton Unillcd School District 


Stockton 


472,775 




Co'irhelhi V:illev Unilled School District 


ThernKil 


190,199 




New Hiivcn Unillcd School District 


Union City 


175,480 




Pajaro Valley Unitled School District 


Watsonville 


168,823- 




Lo.s Nicto.s Llciiicntary School District 


Whittier 


11 6,000 




South Whittier School District 


Whittier 


120,937 




I HE'S 








College of Notre Dame 


IjLIIIIUII I 


25 200 




Cal State University — I'liUerlon 


I lliiLriUll 


220,000 




Kill oliiiC' uiiivLiMiy — iijywttiu 


H'l vw 'A r(\ 

1 lu jr >V ul U 


100,000 






La Verne 


42,800 




Last Los Angeles College 


L(.)> AVIl^Lie'^ 






C^'k t Qt'ifii Ilnii7iircif\! 1 ric Aiioc^lfiC 
^,t.*l OlJIC UlllVLl.Miy — LUN /All^t'lL^ 


I i"ic A tiu«> ]<> V 


300 000 




San Diego State University 


San Diego 


1 n 1 Q 7 0 1 




San Diego City Collcgo 


San Diego 


50,000 




University of San V'rar.cisco 


San Trancisco 


100,000 




University of the Pacitlc 


Stockton 


100,000 




Berkeley Unified School District 


Berkeley 


593,283 




Materials Development Center 








Berkeley Unified School District 


Berkeley 


601,461 




Resource Center 








California State Poly University 


Pomona 


717,320 




Pomona Office of Teacher Preparation 








Materials Development Center 






COLORADO 


Harrison School District No. 2 


Colorado Springs 


75,000 




Adams County School District No. 14 


Commerce City 


86,344 




Southwest Board of Coop. Services 


Cortez 


82,500 




Adams County Scnool District No. 12 


Denver 








I :i Sallt* 


87,000 




St. Vrai i Valley School District -RE-I J 


Longniont 


51,000 




Huerfano School District 


Walsenburg 


81,000 




i>riugcpuri uuiiiu iwuui-jiiuii 


\\ rifi i»f*n""i r t 


1 37,200 




1 1'l rf t*f ^rrl Hr^'irrt rtf l*Hilf 'itirtn 

lIullltMU IJDul \.l LI 1 l^ll U vU 1 1 1.11 1 


H-'irtford 


241,890 




I. A) 1 l-^Ul Ivlu IL V.I k3LllV.>Ul IVIMIIV^t \J l tiwW Ulllulll 


New Britain 


249,609 




Ql'itnfnrH Rn-irH r\t' I'Hiir'it ir^n 


Stamford 


101,000 


DtLAWARi: 


Wilmington Board of Publit 'Kdu.cation 


Wilmington 


252,872 


DISTRICT or 








COLUMHIA 


District of Columbia Public Schools 


Washington, D-C, 


1 1 ^ nm 
1 / J ,uu / 


t vl rk f 1 A A 

•tLOKHJA 


AniaciiKeo uay ociiooi/iJi/\ 


Clcwiston 






Pasco County School Board 


Dade City 


149,800 




Miccosukce Corporation 


Miami 


104,300 




The School Board of Dade County (Training) 


Miami 


248,068 




Collier Counly Public Schools 


Naples 


52,T20 




Tlie School Board of Dade County 








(Materials Devclopnient Center) 


Miami 


800,000 


HAWAII 


Hawaii State Dep«rt'7ie*il of Education 


Honolulu 


500,000 


IDAHO 


School District No. i^l 


Nam pa 


136,750 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. Board of Education 


Chicago 


2,661,077 




Chicago Consortium of Colleges and 








Universities 


Chicago 


115,000 




Northwest F-ducatlonal Cooperative 








(Resource Center) 


Mt. Prospect 


637.493 
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STATL 


LOCAL r DUCAT! ON ACtFNCY (\ 




AMUUN \ 


INDIANA 


liobart Township Coninuinity School 


Mobart 


S 17,000 


KANSAS 


I'inncy County U.S.D. No. 457 


Garden City 


65,000 


LOUISIANA 


TuDj^ipunos Parish School Bo^'rd 


Amite 


154,000 




Lafayette Parish School Board 


Lafayette 


I ?R nno 




Iberia Parish School Board 


New Iberia 






Orleans Parish School Board 


Npw Orlp'm>c 


214,000 




St. Landry Parish School Board 


Opelousas 


213,520 




St. Martin Parish School Board 


St. Martinville 


136,000 




Evangeline Parish School Board 


Ville Platte 


199,521 




Southeastern Louisiana University (IHL) 


Hammond 


40,000 




University of Southwestern Louisiaiia 


Lafayette 


375,000 




(Resource Center) 






MAINE 


Indian Township School Coniniittee 


V it Id IS 


1 14,UUU 




Caribou School Department 




1 no OQ/" 




Maine School Administrative District No. 33 


I ■ rP n r*ll \r\\ If > 


1 1 1 ,dUU 




(St. John Valley Bilingual Program) 




MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Public Schools 


Boston 






Chelsea School Department 








I'all River Public Scliools 


I iUi ixiver 


216,730 




Ilolyoke Public Schools 


Holy okc 


1 1 8,650 




Lawrence School Department 


Lawrence 


1 ')') *^R0 

1 £.J.yjO J 




New Bedford Public Schools 


New Bedford 


76,396 




Boston University (I HE) 


Boston 


150,000 




I'all River Public Schools 


Fall River 


600,000 




I iccp ni 1 n '1 1 inn r^i»nti^r^ 
V Ino^ 1 1 i 11 1 U I IL/1 1 \^('liicr J 






MK.HIvjAIN 


Detroit Public Schools 


Detroit 


110,000 




Grand Rapids Public Scluiols 


OrnnH RnniH<: 

VJIUIIU ixupiUvi 


'X'Xi nnn 




School District of .the City of Pontiac 


Pontiac 


100,000 




(Training) 






Saginaw City School District 


Saginaw 


220,000 




Eastern Michigan University (IKE) 


Ypsilanti 


65,000 


MINNESOTA 


St Paul Pnhlir Srnnnk 


St. Paul 


lo5,000 


MlbJilbJilPPI 


BIA-Gioctaw Bonrd of Education 


Philadelphia 


3U,746 




i>il.^^I^.^l('pl u)iiii(: uiHVLrMiy virii.^ 


Mi.ssissippi State 


86,354 


MISSOURI 


School District of Kansas City 


Kansas City 


100,000 


MONTANA 


School District No. 87 


Box Elder 


101,000 




Hardin School District No. I7H 


Hardin 


155,040 




Lame Deer School District No. 6 


Lame Deer 


124,949 




Lodge Grass Elementary School District 






No. 27 


Lodge Grass 


50,254 




Wyola School District No. 29 


Wyola 


95,000 


NIiW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin School Department 


Berlin 


1 J3,o00 




Tlip Mi'w M'»TTin«:!iirp r^nlli»i«» 'in>l IlnU/orciK/ 

inu i^ww 1 i.i 1 1 III u v^Ul lUKv .tiliU UMlVCIolly 






Council (Resource Center) 


Manchester 


400,000 


NEWJI:rSI:Y 


Camden City Board of Education 


Camden 


360.000 




Lakewood Board of Education 

J' 


Lakewood 


398,321 




Long Branch Board of Education 


Long Branch 


162,784 




New Brunswick Board of Education 


New Brunswick 


212,600 




Board of Education City of Perth Anihoy 


Perth Amboy 


186,493 




Trenton Board of Education 


Trenton 


311,121 




Union City Board of Education 


Union City 


167,425 




Vineland Board of Education 


Vineland 


151,437 




Wiodstown-Pilesgrove Uegionul School District 


Woodstown 


123,905 
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ST ATI' 


LOCAf. LDUCATION AGENCY (LLA) 


v^l I Y 


A Vint INT 
/\ ivi yj u i> I 


New Jersey (Continued) 


Georgian Court College (lUIi) 


Lakewood 


$ 11,340 


Rutgers University (iilE) 


New Brunswick 


150,000 




Kean College of New Jersey (IHE) 


Union 


53,582 




A IVtii n till r^i till l^tihlir* ^(*lirtr\iC 


Albuquerque 


200,000 




Central New Mexico 


Albuquerque 


60,000 




t^ilirtrr P r /-»rF r»» tn /^f 1 fl Co r t 1 1 1 m ^ T^I"! 1 11 1 fl O 1 

Dlling. 1 ro^ruiii v-^uiisuiiiuui \ iiaiiuiif;^ 








Bernalillo Public Schools 


Bernalillo 


173,000 




Clovis Municipal Schools 


Clovis 


102,000 




HI A Navajo Area Eastern Navajo Agency 


Crnwnnnin t 


79,407 




Lspanola riiblic Schools 


Espanola 


50,000 




Granti> Municipal Schools 


v/ran 


*40.000 




Las Criices School District No. 2 


Las V-IULLS 






Las Vegas City Schools 


Las Vegas 


I fyC. 000 




West Las Vegas bchools 


Las Vegas 


180 000 




Raiiuih Navajo School Board., Inc. 


Raniah 


295,767 




Sky Citv Coniniunity School 


San Fidel 


137,592 




BIA North Pueblos Agency 


Santa l*e 


60,000 




Santa Ec Public Schools 


Santa Te 


135,000 




Socorro Consolidated Schools 


Socorro 


120,000 




Taos Municipal Schools 


Taos 


126,000 




University of Albuquerque (IHE) 


Albuquerq ue 


45,000 




New Me.xico Highlands University (illE) 


La.'v Vegas 


200,000 




University of New Mexico 


Albuquerq ue 


470,000 




Ramah Navajo School Board., inc, 


Raniah 


300,000 




(Material Development Center) 






Nr.W YUKK 




Beacon 


187,913 




Brentwood Public Schools 


R riTl t\i/nnH 

LJ 1 1 1 I W U \J\1 


107,350 




lSuIiiUO rUDitc ociiool oysitni 


Riiff'tlrt 


294,299 




Lawrence Public Schools 


l^(>H 'I r 11 1 1 r»i t 

vlU 1 1 1 U 1 V* I 


59,000 




Dunkirk. Public Schools 


ntinWirk 

Lh/ LI 1 1 IVl I IV 


92,200 




IN.I.V^. OOarO OI Jl-UULJUUII-DV^ M»l l-* 


Nf^w YnrW 


232,860 






Np\\/ VnrW 

t ^ U 'V 1 U 1 IV 


439,267 




(Consortiu ni) 








N.Y.C Board oi iiaucaiion-uoiirro 


t^l^ \V I 1 Iv 


330,620 




N.Y.L. Doard oi Lautaiion 


Mp\ii Ynr^ 

t^l^ W 1 1 Iv 


239,500 




L/llice 01 i^iiingUiti i^uiiLu t.ii}ii 








M V Dr\»p<^ oT I'H ti(«'i t J oil 
fN.Y.V^. nOarO OI LUULulIOIl 


l^CW I U 1 N 


299,652 




L/iiice OI nigii oLiioots /vu.xiiiury kJi^i^n-t^.N 








N.Y.C Board oi tiaucaiion— L-.a.u. ino. t 


M|i\ii Vorl^ 


334 606 




N.Y.C. Board ot Education— Cb.u. rsio. j 


New York 


309,545 




N.Y.C Board o! r-ciuciiiion— L..b.Li. ino. ^ 


INCW I urK. 


327,5 1 0 




N.Y.C Board o! LQucaiion— L..b.L). ino. o 


Now York 


310,844 




N.Y.C. Board of Education— Cb.U. No. / 


New York 


164,707 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 8 


New York 






N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 10 


New York 






N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 1 1 


New York 


1 Q 1 Q 
z / 1 1 v 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-^C.S.D. No. 12 


New York 






N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 1 3 


New York 


311,300 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 14 


New York 


308,679 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 15 


New York 


333,972 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 17 


New Yorlc 


295,500 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 18 


New York 


306,830 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 19 


New York 


368,042 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 20 


New York 


311,770 




N.Y.C: Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 23 


New York 


287,546 , 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D. No. 24 


New York 


312,400 ' 




N.Y.C. Board of Education-C.S.D, No. 30 


New York 


250,000 
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LOCAL I'lMJCATlOM AH J' MTV rl V\\ 


Kill 


A.MUU iN I 




N.Y.C. UiKirJ tU'KcIucation C\S,l). No. 32 


New York 


S 390.840 




N.Y.C. Board of Lcliicaiion - -ouis Braiulcis 








liljih School 


New York 


220 ,000 




N.Y.C, Board o|' Lducaiion. Bushwick 








Ili^h School 


New York 


148.028 




N.Y.C. Board of Ldiicaiion 








Lasicrn District llinh Schools 


New York 


21 7,500 




N.Y.C, Board of Lducation 








I'ort Hamilton High School 


New York 


143.780 




N.Y.C, Board of Lclucation 








Sarah Hale High School 


New York 


1 H 1 .000 




N.Y.C, Board ol' luliicaiion 








John Jay High School 


New ^'ork 


223.240 




N.Y.C. Board of Hducatiou 








JanicS Monroe Iliiih School 


New York 


1 92.400 




N.Y.C. Board of Ldiication 








Newton High School 


New Yfirk 


1 QQ c nn 




N.Y.C. Board of Uducation 








New Utrecht High School 


New Yfirk 


I T Qnn 

1 .1 ,1 .y Ull 




N.Y.C, Board of Lducation 








Thc*^"Iore Roosevelt High School 


Ni'W Vf^rl^ 

J 1 1 I. J 1 ^ 


')na fUifi 




N,Y.C. Board of I:/,Iiication 








Seward Park High School 


New York 


2 1 8 .4 6 0 




N.Y.C. Board of Lducation 








South Shore High School 


New York 


2 1 0.607 




N.Y.C, Board of Education 








AdIai Stevenson High School 


New York 


207.500 




N.Y.C, Board of Lducation 








Cleorge W. Wingatc High School 


New York 


1 99.000 




Nyack Union I'ree School District 


Nvack 


84 600 




Sparkill Union L'rec School District 


Sparkill 


■ 154.000 




North Rockland Central School District 


Stony Point 


229.000 




Little L'lower U.1',S.D, at Wading River 


Wading River 


80.408 




Nassau Board of Coop, Lducational Services 


Westbury 


391.500 . 




Stnte University at Albany (IIIL) 


Albany 


150.000 




Long Lsland Ui ivcrsity (IHL) 


Brooklyn 


150.000 




Ilofstra University (Illli) 


Hempstead 


138.676 




l''orcllitiin Univer.sity (Ilir) 


INl. \V I I J iK 


UA 11/^ 
O 0 , 1 10 




M Y C Ho'lrH nf I-'Miir-Minn- C ^ H Mr^ 7 








(Curriculum Developmer.t Center) 


New York 


483,000 




N.Y,C. Board of Lducation-Iiesource Center 


New York 


" 300.000 


Ok LAIiOMA 


iJioken Bow Public Schools 


Broken Bow 


105,000 




Greasy School Board of Lducation 


Stilwell 


145.000 




Strother I.S.D, No, 14 


Seminole 


162.246 


ORIXrON 


Central School District 


Independence 


1 19.250 




Salem School District No, 24J 


Salem 


1 72,000 




Woodburn School District 103 C 


Woodburn 


212.000 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allcntown School District 


Allentov/n 


94.500 




Bristol Borough District No. 1 


Bri,stoI 


107.800 




Ilarrisbuio School District 


Harrisburg 


136,000 




Lancaster-Lebanon Intermediate Unit No. 13 


Lancaster 


334.643 




Reading School D'strict 


Reading 


99.000 


PUI-RTO KICO 


Department of Lducation of Puerto liico 


Hate) Rey,P.R. 


556,100 


kllODK ISLAND 


Central P'alls School Department 


Central I'alls 


130.650 
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STA'rr: 


LOCAL LDUCATION AGLNCY (LLA) 


CITY 


AMOUNT 


Kiiode Island 








<Coniiniicd) 


Lust Providciu'c Scliool District 


I-ast Providence 


S 108,985 




P:i\v tucket School Depart men I 


Pawtucket 


197,000 




Providence School Department 


Providence 


312,670 




Brown University (WUl) 


Providence 


61,894 




Rhode Island College (IHL) 


Providence 


86,792 




Providence Schuol Department 


Providence 


135.000 




(Resource Center) 






SOUTH DAKOTA 


BIA Branch of Uducation. Loneman Day 








School, Pine Ridge Agency 


Oglala 


T< nnrv 
tJ ,UUl) 


Tl* V A O 
I l'.AAb 


ADcrnatny i.o.u. 


A hpr nil 1 Ii V 


1 15,000 




AiMiene i.o.u. 


A bill' nt' 


120,000 




Alice 1.0.L^> 


Alice 


255,000 




Antlirtn\r \ ^ 
/\llllH)ll> l.o.L/. 


Anthony 


325,000 




Alls 11 n i.j.u. 


Austi n 


845,908 




<sf'rv ('pntiT Uetzinn Xlll 


Austin 


165,000 






Bishop 


85,000 






Brownsville 


260,000 




c orpus v.-nrisu i.o.u. 


Pnrnii<: Christi 


155,000 






Corpus Ciiristi 


195.000 




Lrysiai ^tty i.o.u. 


Prv^i'il Ciiv 


47 1 ,000 






Dallas 


468,344 




Ojn 1 LlipC L/'Cl I\H) V^.l.O.L/. 


Del Rio 


240,000 




Uonna nicicpencicni ociioiu uibinci 


Do n na 


220,000 




iLdgie rass i.o.u. 


P:it*lo Pn«{S 


178,176 




K/'li-»r\iii'li-I'Icn 1 <s n 
I^UCOUCIl'I^ISU l.tJ.IV. 


Ldcoucli 


215,000 




l!<uinuurg L-onsoiiUii n-u i.j.u. 


I* fl 1 nbii ru 


215,000 




isegion 1 t.u . oLFv. \. liuli 


Ldinburg 


180,000 




Llgin l.b.U. 


1^1 


1 10,000 




Kegion AlA tel. ijcrv. i..Lmui 


Ll Paso 


90,000 




iseita J.o.LJ,. 


Ll Paso 


267^88 




UrooKS County i.b.u. 


1 ' '1 1 f 1 1 r*r*1 '1 c 

1 Jit u rriu!> 


161 ,400 




rt. Worth l.b.U. 


17 1 Wnrth 

1 I. wuriii 


445,332 




Galveston I.S.D. 


Galveston 


142,083 




Ilarlingen ConsoHdated I.S.D. 


I larlinge n 


195,000 




Ilerelord LS.U. 


Hereford 


8S 000 




Houston Lb.lJ. 


Houston 


556,274 




KingsviUe I.b.L). 


Kingsville 


'>sn 000 




La !-eria I.S.D. irl 


La Leria 


7 1 ,000 




La Joya Lb.D. 


La Joya 


ISO 000 




Laredo I.S.D. 


Laredo 


275,000 




United I.S.D. 


Laredo 


1 3 1 ,4 6 1 




La Villa l.b.lj. 


Lit V 1 1 1 J 


125,000 




Lcveiianci i.o.u. 


VL 1 lUI ili 


71 ,000 




Lubbock I.b.L). 


Lubbock 


131 ,758 




Lyiorci L onsoiiaaica i.j.u. 




1 17,004 




McAllen I.S,D. 


McAllen 


195,000 




iVierLCQCs i.o.u- 




190,000 




Mi.ssion Consolidated LS.D. 


Mission 


190,000 




Pharr-San Juan-Alamo I.S.D. 


Pharr 


298,017 




Plainview I.S.D. 


Plainview 


117,542 




Port Isabel I.S.D. 


Port Isabel 


178,500 




Rio Grande City Consolidated I.S.D. 


Rio Giando 


210,965 




Rio Hondo I.S.D. 


Rio Hondo 


110,000 




Robstown I.S.D. 


Robsiown 


305,000 




Lamar Consolidated I.S.D. 


Rosenburg 


120,000 
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STATE 


LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY (LEA) 


CITY 


AMOUNT 






oun Antonio 






I'd. Scrv Cpnli^r Rpoir^n ^fl 


Otlll r\ll lUlliU 


1 ns nnn 






Oull r\lllUlllO 


295 000 




Nnrlhsido I S D 


Ouii r\ 11 ion to 


J UD .D / *♦ 




n A n ton in 1 ^ I"^ 


^'IM Aritnrilr'\ 

Oiiii lonio 


J *to , / ^ J 




South S;m Anlonio 1 ^ 


San Antonio 


1 nnn 

1 J J ,uuu 




Sniillisidi' 1 S n 


San Antonio 


1 01 ^CQ 

1 o J ,uj y 




San Diego I.S.D. 


San Diego 


1 ftfi nnn 




Otill iTiuiLliA VDIl 31)1 iLiu IL U t.O>l>/> 


Sa n Ma reos 


1 1 n nnn 
t 1 u,uuu 




Waco I S D 


Waco 


1 1 c nnn 




SiTvii'i' f^pntiT Ri'tiif^n VTI 


>V »l L u 


Q I nnn 




Wcslaco I.S.D. 


WLMULO 


I Qo nnn 
I 70 ,uuu 




i\(^^iuii t^u. oLrv. ^^cnicr 


witiiiia rails 


I 1 U,UUU 




7 -in'! t '1 f^r\ iiiNtir 1 C r\ 

Ctipdid L ouniy i.o.ij. 


Zapata 


1 O T 111 




•^t F^Kv'irdc I Intifurtfili' Mill*) 


Austin 


£.f\ nnn 
oU,UUU 




I In K/iTci t V/ r»r Tux »»* A iiftfn /II.]T7\ 

LMiivLrMiy oi icxds al Ausim UuL.; 


Austin 


1 yi n nnn 
14U,UUU 




Pan .American University (IHE) 


Edinburg 


1 25 ,000 




University of Texas at El Paso HME) 


El Paso 


140,000 




Texas A & I (HIE) 


K. 1 n ocviMn 
r\ 1 1 iu,nv IJIL/ 


I "^s nnn 




Soutinvest Texas State University (IHE) 


San Marcos 


60,000 




Region XIII, Ed. Serv. Center 


Austin 


550,000 




(Dissemination & A.ssessment) 








Fort Worth LS.D. 


Et. Worth 


707,000 




(Materials Development Center) 








University of Texas it San Antonio 


San Antonio 


375,000 




(Dissemination & Assessment Center) 






VERMONT 


Essex-North Supervisory Union 


Canaan 


123,560 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Government ot* the Virgin Islands 


St. Thomas 


253,250 




Charlotte Amalie 






WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee Board of School Directors 


Milwaukee 


279,000 




University of Wisconsin (IHE) 


Milwaukee 


40.000 




Milwaukee Board of School Directors 


Milwaukee 


245,000 




(Midwest Materials Development Center) 






\Vy OMINCj 


Laramie County School District No. I 


Cheyenne 


1 15,000 


TR I I^T 

1 IX Uk3 1 


Kusaie Department of Education 


Ponape District 




1 C l\ fx I 1 \J l\ 1 IZtilJ 




Eastern Caroline 




OP TMK PAniMf' 




Islands 




isi ANns 


I oniipe Department o| Education 


Rolania Ponape 


CQ OC T 






Eastern Caroline 








Islands 






l-iP'iriniinrtj^rc i\i t«*rlii/^'itir%n 
1 ILJUV^ IIUI ILl ^ UI I^dllLJllOn 


Saipi'H 


^ T fl 1 1 






Mar^iir^a I.slands 






Maiianas District Department of Education 


Saipan 


129,915 






Mariana Islands 






L^iMiiLi jJdri nie 11 1 oi i^uuljiiuii 


Maj uro 








Marshall Islands 






Truk Deparlment of Education 


Moun Island 


65,165 




Patau Department of Education 


Koror Palau 


84.868 






Western Caroline 








Islands 






Yap District Di'pariment of Education 


Colonia Yap 


98,454 



Source: Office of Bilingual Education. The Information has been rearranged specifically for this document. 
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APPENDIX C 

Location of Lau Centers in the United States and the States Served 

Area A- Institute for Urban and Minority Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
. 525 120tli St„ New York, N,Y. 10027 

States-Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Puerto Rico, Rliode Island, Vermont, Virgin Islands 

Area B- University of Miami, School of Education, P,0, Box 8065, Coral Gables, Florida 33 1 24 

States-Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia. Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, D.C, 
West Virginia 

Area C- Chicago State University, 95th Street at King Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60628 

States-Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 

Area D-lntercultural Development Research Association, 114 Glenviev W„ Suite 118, San 
Antonio, Texas 78228 
States-Arkansas, Loinsiana, Texas 

Area E- Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards, Suite 4, 811 Lincoln, Denver, 
Colorado 80203 

States-Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming 

Area F- University of New Mexico, College of Education, Onate Hall, Room 223, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 871 31 
States-Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico 

Area G-San Diego University, San Diego University Foundation, 5402 College Avenue. San 
Diego, California 92182 

States-That part of California south of the northern boundary of San Luis Obispo, 
Kern, and San Bernardino Counties 

Area h- Berkeley Unified School District, 1414 Walnut Street, Berkeley, California 94709 
States— That part of California not included in Area G 

Area I- Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Lindsay Building, 710 S,W, Second 
Avenue, Portland. Oregon 97204 

States-Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, Trust Territory of American Samoa, 
Washington 
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APPEWDIX D 



Major U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Hearings for Various 
Linguistically and Culturally Distinct Peoples 

Ari/ona (VVindovv Rock) 

Mearings Before the U.S. Conimission on Civil Rights, October 22-24, 1^)73. (Transcript, 
not yet released.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

California 

"Educational Neglect of the Mexican American in Lucia Mar Unified School District, Pismo 
Beach, California." A Report of the CV.lifornia State Advisory Committee to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1973. 

"Education and the Mexican American Community in Los Angeles County." A Report of 
the California State Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Wash- 
ington. D.C.: U.S. Conn'nission on Civil Rights, April 1968. 

**Asian Americans and Pacific Peoples: A Case of Mistaken Identity." (San Francisco) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, February 1975. 

Illinois 

"Bilingual Bicultural Education: A Right or Privilege?" A Report of the. Illinois Stale 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, 1974. 

Massachusetts 

"Issues of Concern to Puerto Ricans in .kiston and Springfield, Massachusetts." A Report of 
the Massachusetts State Advisory Conu^iitt- e to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 1972. 

New York 

Hearings Before the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (Transcript), February 14-15, 1972-, 
New York, New York. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

Pennsylvania 

"In Search of a Better Life: Education Problems of the Puerto Rican in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania." A Report of the Pennsylvania State Advisory Committee to the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1974. 

Texas (San Antonio) 

"Hearings Before the U.S. Conunission on Civil Rights, December 9-14, 1968.*"' Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1968. 

Washington 

"Indian Education in (he State of Washington." A Report of the Washington State Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1974. 
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APPEWDIX E 

Guidelines for the Preparation and Certification of Teachers 
of Bilingual/Bicultural Education 
(Center for Applied Linguistics, November 1974) 

Personal Qualities 

Tile teacher of bilingual/bicultiiral education should liave the following qualifications: 

1. A thorough knowledge of the philosophy and theory concerning bilingual/bicultural 
education and its application. 

2. A genuine and sincere interest in the education of children regardless of their 
linguistic and cultural background, and personal qualities which contribute to success 
as a classroom teacher. 

3. A thorough knowledge of and proficiency in the child's home language and the ability 
to teacii content through it: an understanding of the nature of the language the child 
brings with him/her and the ability lo utilize it as a positiye tool in teaching. 

4. Cultural awareness and sensitivity and a thorough knowledge of the cultures reflected 
in the two languages involved. 

5. Tlie proper professional and academic preparation obtained from a well-designed 
teacher training program in bilingual/bicultural education. 

The guidelines which follow are designed to meet these necessary qualifications and 
describe the various academic areas considered essential in teacher training programs in 
bilingual/bicultural education. 

I. Language Proficiency 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Communicate effectively, both in speaking and understanding, in the languages and 
within the cultures of both home and school. The ability will include adequate 
control of pronnnciatioiK grammar, vocabulary, and re^^Ional, styli.stic, and nonverbal 
variants appropriate to the coimiiunication context. 

2. Carry out instruction in all areas of the curriculum using a standard variety of both 
languages. 

II. Linguistics 

Tlip teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Recognize and accept the language variety of the home and a standard variety as valid 
systems of communication, each with its own legitimate function.s. 

2. Understand basic concepts regarding the nature of language. 

3. Understand the nature of bilingualism and the piocess of becoming bilingual. 

4. Understand basic concepts regarding the natural effects of contacts between languages 
and the implications of this int^ormation for the instructional program. 

5. Identify and understand regional, social, and developmental varieties in the child's 
language(s) at. the phonological, grammatical, and lexical levels. 

6. Identify and understand structural differences between the child's first and second 
languages, recognizing areas of potential interference and positive transfer. 
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7. Develop curricular activities to deal witii areas of interference. 

8. Understand tiieories of first and second language learning, differences between child 
and adult language learning, nnd tiieir implications for the classroom. 

III. Culture 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1 . Respond positively to the diversity of behavior involved in cross-cultural environn:ients. 

2. Develop awareness in the learner of the value of cultural diversity. 

3. Prepare and assist children to interact successfully in a cross-cultural setting. 

4. Recognize and accept different patterns of cliild development within and between 
cultures in order to formulate realistic objectives. 

5. Assist children to maintain and extend identification with and pride in the mother cul- 
ture. 

6. Understand, appreciate and incorporate into activities, materials and other aspects of 
the instructional environment: 

a. The culture and history of the group's ancestry. 

b. Contributions of group to history and culture of the United States. 

c. Contemporary life style(s) of the group. 

7. Recognize both the similarities and differences between Anglo-American and other 
cultures and both the potential conflicts and opportunities they may create for 
children. 

8. Know the effects of cultural and socioeconomic variables on the student's learning 
styles (cognitive and affective) and on the student's general level of development and 
socialization. 

9. Use current research regarding the education of children in the U.S. from diverse 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds. 

10. Understand the effects of socioeconomic and cultural factors on the learner and the 
educational program. 

1 1. Recognize differences in social structure, including familial organizations and patterns 
of authority, and their significance for the program. 

IV. Instructional Methods 

Tills component should enable teachers to assist students in achieving their full academic 
potential in ihe home language and culture as well as in English. To this end, the teacher is 
expected to demonstrate the following competencies: 

1. Assist children to maintain and extend command of the mother tongue and the second 
language in listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

2. Apply teaching strategies appropriate to distinct learning modes and developmental 
levels, including preschool, taking into consideration how differences in culture affect 
these and other learn' :g variables. 

3. Organize, plan, and teach specific lessons in the required curriculum areas, using the 
appropriate terminology in the learner's language(s) and observing the local district 
curriculum guidelines. Basic elements and methodologies best suited to the teaching 
of reading and language arts, mathematics, social studies, and science, as a minimum, 
must be identified and applied in the 'earner's language(s). 
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4. Utilize innovative techniques effectively and appropriately in the learner's langaage('.5) 
in the various content areas, namely : 

a. Formulation of realistic performance objectives and their assessment. 

b. inquiry/discovery strategies. 

c. Individualized instruction. 

d. Learning centers. 

e. Uses of media and audiovisual materials. 

f. Systems approaches to the teaching of leading and ma:hemalics skills. 

g. Team teaching and cross grouping. 

h. Interaction analysis. 

5. Develop an awareness of the way in which the learner's culture should permeate 
significant areas of Uie curriculum. 

6. Utilize first and/or second-language techniques in accordance with the learner's needs 
at various stages of the learning process. 

7. Utilize effective classroom management techniques, for optimal learning in specific 
situations. 

8. Work effectively with paraprofessionals and other adults. 

9. Identify and utilize available community resources in and outside the classroom. 

V. Curriculum Utilization and Adaptation 

The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1, Identify current biases and deficiencies in existing curriculum and in both commercial 
and teacher-prepared materials of instruction. Materials should be evaluated in 
accordance with the following criteria: 

a. Suitability to student's language proficiencies and cultural experiences. 

b. Provisions and respect for linguistic and cultural diversity, 

c. Objectives, scope, and sequence of tlie materials in terms of content areas. 

d. Student's reaction to materials. 

2. Acquire, evaluate, adapt, and develop materials appropriate to the bilingual/bicultural 
classroom. 

VL Assessment 

General. The teacher should demotj>.Mate the ability to: 

1. Recognize potential linguist/c and cultural biases of existing assessment instruments 
and procedures when prescribing a program for the learner. 

2. Utilize continuous assessment as part of the learning process. 

3. Interpret diagnostic data for the purpose of prescribing instructional programs for 
the individ«:al. 

4. Use assessnient dnta as bi^sis f'\r program planning and implementation. 
Language. The teacher should d-iT.Gnstrau the ability to: 

I . Determine language dominance of the learner in various domains of language use-oral 
and written. 
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2. Use assessment results to determine teaching strategies for each learner. 

3. Identify areas ol* proficiency (oral and written: vocabulary, syntax, phonology) in 
the learner's Hrst and second language. 

4. Assess maintenance an'd extension levels of the learner's languagc(s). 
Content. The teacher should demonstrate the ability to: 

1. Jivaluate growth, using teacher-prepared as well as standard instruments, in cognitive 
skills and knowledge of content areas utilizing the language of the home. 

2. Assess accuracy and relevance of materials utiHzed in the classroom. 

3. Prepare tests to evaluate aciiievemeni of proposed objectives of ijistruction. 

Self. The teacher should demonstrate the ability to identify and app'.; procedures for 
the assessment of: 

1. Own strengths and weaknesses a? a bilhigual teache-. 

2. Own value system as it relates to the learner, his/her behavior, and his/her back- 
ground. 

3. The effectiveness of own teaching strategies. 

Vll. School'Community Relations 

Current trer.ds in education have specifically identified the significant role of the com- 
munity in the educational process. The knowledge that the community has goals and expecta- 
tions creates for the schools the need to include, integrate, and enhance those expectations 
in the regular school program. 

Bilingual education offers distinct opportunities to bridge the structural and cullural 
gap between school and community. The school with a bilingual/bicultural education program 
should serve as a catalyst lor the integration of diverse cultures within the community. 

The teacher should denionstrate the following competencies: 

1. Develop basic awareness concerning the importance of parental and community in- 
volvement for facilitating learners' successful integration to their school environ- 
ment. 

2. Ac(.|uire skills lo facilitate I'.asic contacts and inleraciion between a learner's family 
and sch.ool personnel. 

3. Demonstrate leadership In establishing home/c(Miimunity exchange of sociocultural 
information which can enrich the learner's instrui:tional activities. 

4. Acquire and develop skills in collecting culturally relevant information and materials 
characteristic of both the historical and current life-styles of the learners' culture(s) 
that can serve both for curriculum content and for instructional activities. 

5. Acquire a knowledge of the patterns of child rearing represented in the families of 
the learners so as to better understand the background of the learners' L?haviors in 
the classroom. 

6. To act as facilitator for enhancing the parents' loles, functions, and responsibilities in 
the school and community. 

7. Serve as a facilitator for the e:s>.iiange of information and views concerning the 
rationale, goals, and procedures for the instructional programs of the school. 

cS. To plan for and provide the direct participation of a learner's family in the regular 
instructional programs and-activities. 
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VI 3 1, Supervised Teaching , 

Because of the great disparity between theory presumed in the context of a college 
environment and practical teaching realities in a bilingiial/bicultural classroom setting, it is 
essential iliai a portion of every teacher's training include on-site supervised teaching experi- 
ence in a bilinguai/bicultural program. To the extent possible, relevant competencies should 
be demonstrated in the direct context of such a classroom setting. 
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APPEIMDIX F 



RANDOM SAMPLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION SIMSTITUTIOIMS IIM THE 
SOUTHWEST THAT HAVE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 







Total 


Spanish-surnanied 






professional 


professional 






staff of 


staff members 






schools of 


of schools of 


State 


Institution 


education 


education 


CALIFORNIA 


California College of Arts and Crafts 


11 


1 




California Polytechnic State University, 








San Luis Obispo 


19 






California State College, San Bernardino 


13 


2 




California State University, Fuilerton 


83 


0 




1 iMi("\rnii Qt*it<> I liiiwprcitv i-l'iVM/'irri 


04 


-i 




California State University, 








Los Angeles 


145 


8 




Dominican College 


5 


0 




Monterey Instiiute of Foreign Studies 


14 - 


0 




San Diego State University 


144 


3 




Stanfoid Lfiiiversity 


lo 


-1 
:) 




University of California, Riverside 


23 


1 




Weslniont College 


7 


0 




San Jose State University 


95 


'2 


COLOR AUO 


Colorado College 


28 


r\ 

0 




Metropolitan State College 


16 


1 




Soutiiern Colorado State College 


17 


4 


NEW MEXICO 


Eastern New Mexico University 


27 


0 




New Mexico Highlands University 


16 


4 


TEXAS 


\bilene Christian College 


16 


0 




Angelo State University 


11 


0 




Dallas Baptist College 


6 


0 




Lubbock Christian College 


6 . 


0 




McMurry College 


6 


1 




Stephen F, Austin University 


40 


0 




Tarleton State College 


12 


0 




West Texas State University 


27 


0 




TOTAL 


959 


33 



Source: U.S. Commission on Civil Rir,lits, College Catalogue Review, February 1973, Tlie 
information has been rearranged specifically for this document. 
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APPENDIX G 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ERIC PUBLICATIONS 

("ED" numbers are ERIC document identifications. Journal articles are listed in ERlC's 
Current Index to Journals in Education.) 

Abeytia, Hector, and others. ''Agencies and the Migrant: Theory and' Reality of the Migrant 
Condition. First Papers on Migrancy and Rural Poverty: An Introduction to the Education 
oi Mexican-Americans in Rural Areas." Los Angeles: School of Education, University of 
Southern California, 1968. ED 026173 

Adams, Raymond S., and others. "Sociology and ti-e Training of Teachers of the Dis- 
advantaged: A Final Report, Part II." Columbia: Colk^j^e of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, 1970. ED 050301 

Adkins. Dorothy C, and Crowelle, Doris C. "Field Test of the University of Hawaii Preschool 
Language Curriculum. Final Report." Honolulu: Educational Research and D.velopment 
Center, University of Hawaii, 1970. ED 048924 

Adler, Elaine F. "Basic Concerns of Teaching English as a Second Language in New Jersey." 
Speech delivered at the meeting of the Foreign T . iguage Teachers Association, New Jersey 
Education Association, November 7, 1968. ED034i94 

Ainsworth, C. L., editor. "Teachers and Counselors for Mexican American Children.'' Austin, 
Texas: Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 1969. ED 029728 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. "Excci'ence in Teacher Education: 
1971 Distinguished Achievement Awards Programs." Washington, D.C.: the Association, 
1971. ED 05 1095 

"Excellence in Teachei Education: 1969 Distinguished Achievement Awards of the 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education." Washington, D.C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1969. ED 026347 
Anderson, John. "The New School and hidian Communities." Northian 8: 28-31 ; Spring 197 L 
Arizona State University. "New Horizons for Indian Education.'' Ninth Annual American 

Indian Education Cor^ference, March 22-23, 1968. Tempe: Indian Education Center, 

Arizona State University, 1968. 
Ay,ila, Armando A. "Rationale for tiarly Childhood Bilingual-Bicultural Education." Paper 

presented at the annual co:r/ention of the American Educational Research Association, 

■New York, February i971. ED G47869 
Barnett, Don C, and Aldous, Myrtle. "Ten Principles Undeiiying a Teacher Education Program 

for Native People," Northian 9: 36-38; Spring 1973. 
Earnhardt, Ray. "Being a Native and Becoming a Teacher in the Alaska Rural Teacher Training 

Corps." Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, 

New Orleans, 1973. £0 088631 
Bartley, Diana E. "Soviet Approaches to Bilingual Education. Language and the Teacher: A 

Series in Applied Linguistics, Vol. 10." Philadelphia: Center for Curriculum Development, 

1971. ED 055505 

Bauch, Jerold P. "Community Participation in Teacher* Education: Teacher Corps and the 
Model Programs." GEM Bulletin 70-4. Athens: College of Education, University of Georgia, 

1970. ED 042700 

Bauer, E. W. "The Migrant Child and his Psycho-Linguistic Problems." Paper presented at a 
conference on "TJ..-^ Migrant Child and the School," Melbourne, Australia, August 30, 

1971. ED 058775 
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Beck. John M., and Black, Tiniuol. -National Teacher Corps. Second Cycle Repori. 1907- 
1969." Chicago: Chicago Consorriirm of Colleges and Universities, 1969. HD 041824 

Bell, Paul W. ^'Bilingual Ediication-A Second Look r TtSOL Newsletter 5: 29-jO; Sepiember- 
December 1971. 

Bernal. Ernest M. Jr., ediior. "The San Anionic Conference: Bilingual-Biciiliiiral Education- 
Wliere Do We Go from Here? (San Antonio. Texas. March 28-29. 1969);' San Antonio: 
St. Mary's University, March 1969. ED 033777 

Bertolaet, Frederick, and Usdan, Michael. ^'Development of School-University Programs for 
the Preservice Ediicaiion of Teachers for ihe Disadvantaged Through Teacher Education 
Ceniers.'' Chicago: Great Cities Research Council, 1965. ED 002463 

Blair. George E.. and others. 'Teaching Ethnic Groups." April 1967. ED 01 2735 

Blanco, George. "Texas Report on Education for Bilingual Students," November 1967. 
ED 017388 

Born, Warren C, editor. "Papers Pr^'sented at the Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Association of Foreign Language Teachers (55th, Kiamescha Lake, New York, October 9-11. 
1972).'' New York State Association of Foreign Language Teachers, 1973. ED 086022 

Barcy, Maryruth, editor. ''Workpapers in Teaching English as a Second Language, Vol. IV/*' 
Los Angeles: University of Caiifornia, 1970. ED 054664 

Brandt, Dorothy Pauline. 'The Development and Evaluation of an In-Service Program in Social 
Studies and Science for First-Grade Teachers.'' Austin: Universrtv of Texas, 1967. 
ED 027199 

Braxton, Edward, and others. *1-!igh Roads Project.'' New York: Ford Foundation, 1960. 
ED 001929 

Breivogel, William F,, and otheis. 'The Florida Parent Education Model as an Agent of 
Change." Washington. D.C.: American Psychological Association, September 1970. ED 043061 

Brod. Richard I. "A National Foreign Language IVogram for ihe 1970's." New York: Modern 
Language Association of America. June 1 9"'3. ED 098820 

Burger, Henry G. "Ethno-Pedagogy: A Manual in Cultural Sensitivity, with Techniques for 
Improving Cross-Cultural Teaching by Fitting Ethnic Patterns.'' Second Edition. Albuquerque: 
Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, August 1968. ED 024653 

• Byrd. Suzanne. ^'Bilingual Education: Report on the International Bilingual Bicultural Con- 
ference." Bulletin of the Association of Defyartments of Foreign Languages 6: 39-41: 
September 1974. 

California State College. "Operation f/d\T Cha,ice: The Establishnienl of Two Centers To 
Improve the Preparation of Teachers of Culturally Disadvantaged Students, Emphasizing 
Occupational Understanding Leading to Technical-Vocational Competence. Final Report.'' 
Hayward: the College, September 1969. ED 035710 

California State Department of Education, Office of Compensatory Education. ''California 
Plan for the Education of Migrant Chiklc^n, Evaluation Report, July i, 1967-June 30, 1968." 
Sacramento: the Department, 1968. EDOJ8009 

"Minutes and Proceedings of the Conference of the California Council on the Educa- 

tion of Teachers (Santa Barbara, March 30-April I, 1967 V Sacramento: the Department 
April 1967. ED 014452 • 

Carter, Thomas P. "Preparing Teachers for Mexican American Children." Paper prepared for. 
the Conference on Teacher Education for Mexican Americans, New Mexico State University, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, February 13-15, 1969. ED 025367 
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Casso, Henrv' J. "The Siesta Is Over." Paper delivered at tlie conference on "Improving the 
Preparation of Educational Personnel To Serve in School Systems Enrolling a Significant 
Number of Mexican American StiidLits," N;\v Mexico State University, February 13-15. 
1969. ED 034199 

Castaneda, A. '^Persisting Ideologies of Assimilation in America: Implications for Psytkology 
and ^(\uc\i{\onr ATISBOS: Jourml of Chicano Research, Summer 1975. pp. 79-91. 

Castillo. Max S.. and Cruz, Josue Jr., "'Special Competencies for Teachers of Preschool 
Chicano Children: Rationale. Content and Assessment Process.'' YoU}:g Children 29: 
341-47: September 1974. 

Cavender, Chris C. ''Suggested Educational Programs for Teachers and Parents of Urban Indian 
Youth." Minneapolis: Center for Urban and Regional Affairs, Training Center for Com- 
munity Programs- October 1971. ED 057969 

Center for Applied Linguistics. "Guidelines for the Preparation and Certification of Teachers 
of Bilingual/Bicultural Education." Arlington, Va.: the Center, November 1974. EP 098809 

Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education. "Student Teaching and Related 
Experiences.'' Toppenish, Wash.: the Center, June 1970. ED 046889 
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Chavez, Rafael, editor. "National Conference: Early Childhood Educatiori'and the Chicanito 
(Tucson, Arizona, August 3-5, 1972)." Tucson: Pima Community College, 1972. ED 082819 
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ED 074179 
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May 1972. ED 066972 

Christensen. Rosemary, and others. "Native Americar. Teacher Corps Conference (Denver. 
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Comptroller General of the United States. "Assessment at Northern Arizona University and 
Participating Schools on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservations." Washington, D.C.: 
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